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The 
Christian 
Church 
and 
Gambling 


MrppLE class Protestantism has frequently said 
“no” to gambling, but the reasons for such a position 
have never been too clear. When the pressure is on 
to make gambling America’s number one pastime, 
the reasons should be clear. If the Christian Church 

’ is going to expect its people to continue in their op- 
position to public and private forms of gambling, it 
must provide a more informed appraisal of this 
problem and the distinct Christian needs involved. 

Certain theological principles are relevant to a 
study of gambling. 

The Christian looks to God as the Creator, Judge, 
and Redeemer whose will is over all his ways, and 
whose disclosed purpose in Jesus Christ is his peace. 

“Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thy 
heart, ... soul, ... mind, and... strength” is the 
commandment of Christ. God is first to be loved, 
obeyed, and served. 

Substantiating this first Commandment for the 
Christian is the biblical warning against idolatry, 
the substitution of secondary concerns to the place 
of priority deserved by God alone. “Thou shalt have 
no other gods before me.” This prophetic protest 
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against the idolatry runs like a thread throughout 
the book of the old covenant and remains prominent 
through the new. Christ attacked the worship of 
mammon, whether money or materialism. His life 
and teachings proclaim the sovereignty of God who 
demands undivided love, obedience, and service. 

Love for neighbor is another major theme in the 
Christian life. Christian love is essentially a rela- 
tionship expressed between individual persons. But 
the Christian is also concerned for the crowd. The 
Christian’s willingness to work for social justice is a 
manifestation of love for his neighbors in the crowd, 
those near and far whom he may not know per- 
sonally. 

All men are not created equal in their native 
ability, their inherited position, or their social po- 


tential. But all men are equally recipients of God’s | 


love. Thus every person is of sacred worth to the 
Christian. A Christian will not use another person 
as a means for his own gain. Nor will he be content 
while others practice this in society. A Christian 
will treat all men as precious in the sight of God. 


THE NATURE OF GAMBLING 


Gambling may be defined as an artificial risk for 
hope of excessive gain, far beyond what the invest- 
ment of time, money, or skill would justify. As a 
human pastime it is as old as civilization itself. 
Whether it be Samson wagering on the unravelling 
of a riddle or Egyptian pyramid builders tossing the 
knuckle bones, gambling as a form of human activity 
is certainly an ancient practice. 

Today Tibor Koeves, executive editor of the 
United Nations World, assures us that we may bet 
our shirts and lose our pants anywhere in the world. 
We may wager on spear-throwing matches, coconut 
husking, or bird eating contests in Polynesia; on 
horse fights in the Philippines, bull fights in Spain, 
and fan-tan in Macao; and in the South American 
countries, Australia, and Great Britain, we may pur- 
chase a lottery ticket from the government for a 
chance on the big prize. 

But America is the gamblingest nation of them 
all. According to a Life editorial of June, 1950, about 
50 million adult Americans and quite a number of 
minors gamble. A Gallup Poll of that same year 
numbered 57 per cent of the adults questioned as 
gamblers in some manner. The total they bet each 
year runs close to $30 billion. 

Six billion dollars of this $30 billion is extracted 
from the public as profit by the United States gam- 
bling bosses. This amount is more than the combined 
profits of the 100 largest U. S. manufacturing com- 
panies. 

Thus, gambling in America has grown into a fore- 
most business and pastime. 

The laws regulating gambling are as old and as 
widespread as gambling itself. Like the licensed 
alcoholic beverage industry, the gambling enterprise 
is one business that is universally controlled by 
law because of its natural corruptness in operation 
and influence upon the public. 
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The attitude of getting something for nothing 
paralyzes the creativity and integrity of man. It 
chokes his personal achievement and fulfillment. 
Gambling can become addictive for the neurotic 
person. He looks to the gaming table as a solution, 
an escape, or a compensation for his personality 
problems, and perhaps even as punishment to salve 
a guilty conscience. In this world of unreality all 
his problems are solved by the fall of a card or the 
turn of the wheel. 

The neurotic gambler cannot be diverted from 
gambling by a common sense argument or moral 
appeal. Science Digest has written: “Every neurotic 
gambler in the casino or on the race track knows 
the odds are against him. But the thrill of gambling, 
the feeling of omnipotence, and the unconscious self- 
punishment overpower him.” 

The Russian novelist, Dostoevski, himself a neu- 
rotic gambler who pawned his wife’s jewelry for 
money to lose at roulette, wrote a novel entitled 
The Gambler. This is the story of a school tutor who 
becomes attracted to roulette. He believes he can 
win great sums and avoid work. But he becomes a 
man bound to the necessity of gambling. Friends 
soon are reluctant to give him money, even for his 
own welfare. He longs to break the habit. 

“Tomorrow, tomorrow,” he says, “Ah, but if only 
I could set things right tomorrow, and be born again, 
and rise again from the dead. Today is too late, but 
tomorrow .. .” 

The philosophy of getting something for nothing 
is always psychologically damaging. 

Gambling is non-productive. It creates no new 
wealth and performs no useful service. It drains 
the salaries, savings, and investments of a com- 
munity into a business enterprise that serves no 
human need. Those who benefit from gambling 
profits “are almost without exception members of 
the underworld who invariably control the gam- 
bling business,” according to Virgil W. Peterson, 
lawyer and director of the Chicago Crime Commis- 
sion. y 

Some persons argue that legalized gambling can 
be an economic asset to the state. Senator Alexander 
Wiley of Wisconsin has answered this argument. 
Speaking in the Senate, he warned the new state 
of Alaska to avoid the dangers of legalized gambling. 
The idea that gambling will be a revenue-raiser is 
an illusion, he said. Every dollar raised from such 
sources means five dollars spent “in higher police 
costs, higher court costs, higher venitentiary costs, 
and higher relief costs,” he explained. “How can 
one establish greater morality by condoning im- 
morality?” the senator asked. 

The economic effect upon the individual gambler 
is as damaging as the psychological factor. All 
gambling games, without exception, are rigged 
against the public. No one, no matter how many 
lucky streaks he may have, can possibly come out 
ahead in the long run. The house always pays less 
than the correct mathematical odds, giving it an 
unbeatable advantage which is known as the per- 









centage. Persistent gambling will invariably end in 
economic loss for the gambler. You can’t beat the 
odds. 

According to Ernest Havermann, staff writer for 
Life magazine, “gambling is the biggest single cause 
of such crimes as embezzlement; it also is a cause 
of broken marriages, neglected children, poverty, 
and sometimes suicide.” A study of embezzlements 
made by the United States Fidelity and Guaranty 
Company of Baltimore shows that of the $4 million 
embezzled in 1947, from 30 to 75 per cent of this 
sum was attributed to gambling. 

In addition to the personal tragedy resulting from 
gambling losses, the gambling industry is closely 
allied with organized crime. Intimidation, the politi- 
cian’s pay-off, open violence, and murder are its 
weapons. The report of the Kefauver Crime Com- 
mission indicates that the nature of the business of 
gambling, not its legality or illegality, makes it so 
attractive. 

“The tremendous profits to be made from these 
completely nonproductive operations offer obvious 
attractions to the lawless and parasitic elements in 
our society. . . . The amounts of money involved 
are so tremendous that the expenditure of large 
sums of money for the corruption of enforcement 
officials, and officials at even higher levels, can and 
is absorbed as an expense of doing business.” (Ke- 
fauver Committee Report.) 

The competition between managers of gambling 
for a corner of the “sucker” market leads to gang- 
land wars and reprisal killings. Certainly no one 
in his right mind would say that hoodlum empire 
controlling most of the United States gambling is 
an asset to the social well-being of America. 

Obviously a distinction needs to be made between 
public gambling and occasional gambling. Organized 
gambling invites corruption and competition for the 
high stakes involved. But so-called petty gambling 
can also lead to psychological decay and a desire 
for bigger stakes. 


CHRISTIAN SocraL Etuics AND GAMBLING 


Applying theological principles to these facts, 
gambling appears to be wrong on both moral and 
theological grounds. 

As we have seen, gambling has a weakening effect 
upon the gambler. Some even become addicted to 
gambling. Anything which hurts or stifles the normal 
growth of the human personality is morally wrong. 
Since gambling psychologically depresses the crea- 
tive faculties, shortcuts honest labor, and under- 
mines the fulfillment of vocation, it is wrong. 

Because the gambling operator uses the individual 
as a tool for his own profit, gambling is an immoral 
act against the sacred dignity of man. The common 
term for the customer is “sucker.” Gambling uses 
persons as means to a selfish end. 

However, the strongest case against gambling 
arises when one considers the total impact upon 
society. In eighteenth century England John Wesley 
argued that the beverage alcohol industry was im- 


moral because it diverted good grain from the 
mouths of the hungry. In America today he could 
argue forcefully against the gambling waste of $30 
billion that could be used for food, housing, educa- 
tion, or religious needs. 

Gambling is a parasite on the business community, 
a foremost inducement to embezzlement, an invita- 
tion to poverty, and a perverter of family life. What 
will happen to a community whose citizens are pri- 
marily motivated by the desire to get something for 
nothing? 

Gambling is morally wrong because of its damag- 
ing effect upon society. 

Gambling violates the first, second, and tenth 
Commandments by elevating money and material 
gain to the place of priority in life. Such idolatry has 
no place in the Christian life. 

“No man can serve two masters; for either he will 
hate the one, and love the other; or else he will hold 
to the one, and despise the other. Ye cannot serve 
God and mammon” (Matthew 6:24). “But seek ye 
first the kingdom of God, and his righteousness . . .” 
(Matthew 6:33). 

Gambling encourages dependence upon chance 
rather than the providence of God. David Allen, in 
his book, The Nature of Gambling, suggests that the 
urge to wager represents an animistic response to 
the universe in which man is continually trying his 
“luck” to see if the diverse demons and spirits are 
for or against him. Every wager won is a subcon- 
scious proof that the superhuman powers of chance 
are on his side. The gambler submits to the odds of 
life with no intention of changing them for the better. 

The Christian rejects luck and chance and looks 
to God for the final purposes of life and the direction 
toward these purposes. Understanding the universe 
as a purposeful, consistent creation, the Christian 
takes the odds of life and transforms them in re- 
sponse to the will of God. Lives dedicated to the 
whim and caprice of chance and luck deny the provi- 
dence of God. A Christian cannot conscientiously do 
this. Thus, gambling is theologically wrong. 


A CHRISTIAN RESOLUTION 


The Christian is unable to submit his life to any 
other priority and providence than that found in the 
God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. His love 
of neighbor stands against every practice which 
harms the growth of the human spirit toward the 
likeness of Christ or breaks down the structures of 
justice in society. 

Therefore, the Christian will refrain from the 
private practice and the public endorsement of 
gambling in any form, realizing that gambling is 
detrimental to the purpose of life as defined in Jesus 
Christ. 

[This article is reprinted by permission from a 
pamphlet issued by the Division of Temperance and 
General Welfare of the Board of Christian Social 
Concerns of The Methodist Church, 100 Maryland 
Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C. Copies are avail- 
able at 10 cents each; $7.50 per 100.] 








Separate 


AN an explanation of the deep psychological motives 
for gambling, a psychiatrist said, “Man gambles to 
deny his weakness, his anxiety, his fear of death.” 
If this is true, there may be a unique relationship 
between man at the dice table and man at the altar, 
the Communion table. 

These certainly are separate tables, representing 
the extremes to which man goes to seek answers to 
the big riddles of life and to seek victory over his 
human frailty, fear, and the fact of death. Man’s 
gambling urge may merely indicate an unsatisfied 
search for self-significance and worth and mastery 
over the circumstances of life. 

When I met the Reverend Gene Garrison, he was 
a Baptist minister attending an Oklahoma college. 
Gene had traveled the distance between these sepa- 
rate tables, for only a few years earlier he had been 
working in the gambling shops of Las Vegas. He 
told me: 

“Working at the wheels, I watched the suckers try 
to beat the odds and laughed inside at how they were 
getting taken. But when my shift was over, I'd pick 
up my pay and head out to play the same games 
myself. 

“T gambled like any compulsive gambler—to prove 
I could beat the odds. There was never a time when 
I didn’t know how impossible the odds were stacked 
against me, but that was the very thing that made 
me gamble. 

“Tt’s not the hope of winning a fortune that makes 
one gamble as I did. The big gamblers already have 
a fortune. Many of the entertainers are paid fabu- 
lous fees for their talents, then turn around and 
lose them at the games. 

“The compulsive gambler goes out to beat the odds, 
and the higher the better. He wants to prove he can 
beat the inevitable. He has an idea life is a matter 
of fate, that he’s a pawn of circumstance. Deep in 
his subconscious he believes that if he beats the odds 
at the tables, he can lick the odds of fate.” 

As we try to discover and explain the motives for 
gambling, we often overlook the fact that the com- 
pulsive gambler goes to the tables because he is lost 
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—he is groping for a sign to prove his personal power 
to beat the odds of circumstance. The wheels of 
fortune, he believes, may show he is victorious over 
fate, not a victim of it. 

The deep psychological roots of the gambler’s 
compulsion are in what he believes about life, his 
individual worth and destiny, and the universe and 
the way God works. 

Man goes to the altar also because he is lost. He 
goes to find meaning—something solid to which to 
tie his hopes and in which to find what and who he 
is. He goes to find faith in his immortal destiny and 
to discover how to direct his weakness into strength 
and his fears into confidence. 

Man the gambler and man the worshiper are both 
searching for meaning, but their search is based on 
different beliefs about the universe and what and 
who God is and how he works. 

Although it may be so deep-rooted in man’s sub- 
conscious that he doesn’t recognize it himself, the 
gambling urge comes from a view of life as fate, a 
matter of odds—and odds that are against him. He 
feels he is a puppet of circumstance, a grain of sand 
on the ocean floor being tossed about by the tide and 
the current. 

Man the worshiper, however, finds meaning in 
God and the way God has put order into the uni- 
verse. He finds a faith that includes a kinship with 
God the Father and a confidence that the universe 
is not against him. 

At the altar man finds the way to deny his weak- 
ness, anxiety, and fear of death. 

In my opinion we are wrong if we accept the idea 
of what is often called Christian alternatives to 
gambling. This is the idea that Christians can con- 
vert the gambling urge, put it to constructive use by 
“betting théir lives on God and the Christian hope.” 
I have often heard the suggestion that we Christians 
must take risks of faith and go out on the limb of 
chance to prove we can do what our basic Christian 
conviction and faith tells us to do. And I’ve heard 
it said that on the cross Jesus “bet his life on God.” 

This may be an imaginative way to suggest the 
need for an adventuring faith—a faith that takes 
us into areas we do not understand, where the sub- 
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stance is “things hoped for,” not seen. But there’s a 
big difference between gambling on what we hope 
may happen and working for what we believe will 
happen. 

Behind gambling is a befuddled sense of the 
meaning of life, while behind faith is a basic assur- 
ance and conviction that things not seen are under 
the same order as the things that are seen, that in 
the land we know not is the purposeful God we 
know here and now. 

The Christian hope and conviction of such con- 
cepts as eternal life, the ultimate triumph of right, 
the intrinsic worth of man and his divine capacities, 
are undergirded by experience, reasoning, and a 
basic belief that God is good and his creation is 
purposeful and makes sense. 

The famous lawyer Clarence Darrow, an agnostic, 
was interviewed on his seventieth birthday by a re- 
porter who asked what the tremendously successful 
lawyer would recommend for young people con- 
fronting life. Darrow replied, “Nothing. If I were 
a young man again, I’d chuck myself out the win- 
dow.” 

I recall hearing a retired minister, about seventy 
years old, tell a congregation that if he could have 
one wish granted, it would be to live another hun- 
dred years. “Not because I’m afraid of dying,” he 
explained, “but because I believe the next hundred 
years are going to show so many wonders that I hate 
to think about missing them.” 

See the difference? The same difference exists 
between the philosophy that causes a compulsive 
gambler to try to beat the odds and thus to prove 
that fate can’t lick him and the philosophy that 
prompts a Christian to come to communion with 
Christ and thus to affirm that man lives in a universe 
controlled and directed by a loving God. 

In a word, the difference is Christian assurance. 
This assurance comes with the discovery of who 
and what we are and of who and what made us. 
Sensing this difference, I find it difficult to accept 
the idea that Christ felt he was risking his life 
when he spoke so assuredly, “Father, into thy hands 
I commend my spirit.” On the contrary, he said this 
because he knew he had come from God and would 
return to God. 

Persons often say, “All life is a gamble, a risk, a 
big chance. Every time you cross the street, you take 
a chance.” 

We do not, however, cross the street fearfully. 
Although we realize that a reckless or drunken 
driver may come speeding down at us, we take 
proper precautions and we cross the street. We cross 
not in fear but in assurance that most drivers are 
governed by society’s laws. The odds of getting safely 
across the street certainly are not stacked against us. 

Neither should a Christian worry that the odds 
of life are stacked against him. God’s laws are a 
protection and an assurance. Even in the matter of 
crossing the figurative street between life and death, 
those laws secure him. 

We walk in faith, not risk. 


A farmer friend of mine was showing me his land, 
golden with ripening wheat. He mentioned, “That 
crop isn’t a sure thing until it’s harvested. A hard 
rain, hail, or even high wind could destroy it. A 
farmer is a gambler, the greatest gambler in the 
world.” 

My friend had no guarantee of a big harvest, but 
his wheat bins were already full. Through the years 
the harvested crops had accumulated—just ask 
Uncle Sam. I believe my friend sowed the seed 
thinking not about the odds against a good harvest 
but about the past yield. He planted, knowing the 
laws of God are in his favor. Even if a crop is lost to 
circumstance, my friend will plant again next year, 
knowing that the earth is the Lord’s and is therefore 
reliable. 

God and his universe are all in our favor; we are 
his children and his providence extends beyond to- 
day or tomorrow—it is eternal. We are supported by 
this assurance that is deeper and wider and higher 
than this moment. 

Like Alcoholics Anonymous, the newer Gam- 
blers Anonymous begins its creed with a statement 
that a higher power than self and fate is avail- 
able to help men conquer this compulsion. This 
means more than finding strength from God. It 
means recognizing that God is at the core of life 
and of the universe. This recognition takes life out 
of the hands of fate and puts it into the hands of 
faith. 

The church has two responsibilities in combating 
the growing gambling racket. First, because organ- 
ized gambling is enmeshed with an infamous crime 
and vice syndicate, churchmen must fight for the 
passage and enforcement of legislation to curb and 
combat legalized gambling. 

The second responsibility is to continue to bring 
the good news to man about himself and God. For 
here is the hope, the salvation, the eternal assurance 
that can put man’s mind squarely on the foundation 
of confidence in a responsible God and an orderly 
world. 

The odds of life are not against us. We are held in 
everlasting arms. God is with us, and life is secure. 
Accident and circumstance may strike us, but what 
can separate us from the love of God? 

For my part I am going to live today in the 
assurance that there is no real risk involved in the 
Christian faith. I am secure. And, while recognizing 
that by ignorance or accident this life of mine may 
be crushed, I say these lines of Walt Whitman’s with 
conviction: 


I know I am deathless, 

I know this orbit of mine cannot be swept by a car- 
penter’s compass, 

I know I shall not pass like a child’s carlacue cut 
with a burnt stick at night.1 


I can say this because I have chosen the right 
table. 


4 From “Song of Myself.” 
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AT THE MEETING of the General Board of Education each year, the general 
secretaries of the three divisions of the board make their reports. The editors 
thought you might like to read excerpts from these reports, for from them you 
may gain an understanding of the direction and goals of the General Board 


of Education of The Methodist Church. 


EDITORIAL DIVISION 


Henry M. Bullock, General Secretary 


Last Sunday approximately 7,000,000 pieces of 
Christian education materials had reached the 
church schools of our denomination. It is thrilling 
to reach such a vast number of people. 

Because many of you are newcomers to the Gen- 
eral Board of Education, let me explain that the 
content and editorial policy of Methodist church- 
school publications are determined by this Board 
through the Editorial Division and the Curriculum 
Committee. The Curriculum Committee itself, ap- 
pointed by this Board, is made up of seventeen 
persons representing all jurisdictions and many high- 
ly specialized skills. Over 100 consulting members 
drawn from the staffs of many Methodist boards and 
agencies participate in the work of the Curriculum 
Committee. The outlines and descriptions of curric- 
ulum produced by the Curriculum Committee are 
acted on each year through the recommendation of 
the Editorial Division. The Editorial Division de- 
termines editorial policy in the preparation of the 
printed and audio-visual materials themselves. In 
these processes there is the closest co-operation be- 
tween the staffs of the General Board of Education 
and The Methodist Publishing House. 


XUM 


Your curriculum materials are developed and pro- 
duced in the following manner: Methodists partici- 
pate in lesson committees of the National Council 
of Churches. The majority of our course descrip- 
tions, however, are the work of our Methodist 
Curriculum Committee. These descriptions are 
adopted by this Board and writers are obtained. 
Then begins joint planning by the Editorial Division 
and The Methodist Publishing House in the various 
steps of production. 

Materials produced as the result of these pro- 
cedures differ in one crucial respect from any other 
church-school literature. That important difference 
is provision for teaching and inspiring Methodist 
church-school members about the doctrines, service, 
and operation which characterize, or should char- 
acterize, our Methodist way of life. This is illustrated 
by education about all World Service causes of the 
church, with emphasis on the World Service Sunday 
observance with an offering every fourth Sunday. 

I should be less than candid with you if I did not 
say that we receive from time to time harsh criticism 
for supporting the Methodist official position not 
only on doctrinal matters but on such matters as 
social justice, world peace, and race relations. 

We are in the midst of developments of momentous 
import for every Methodist congregation. To under- 
stand these developments, it should be remembered 
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Tim Harden 


Dr. Bullock 


that for twenty or more years there has been a pull- 
ing apart of the Protestant denominations from co- 
operative curriculum planning. This pulling apart 
has come simultaneously with a growing awareness 
that Christian education is not something independ- 
ent of the church but integral to the church and its 
work. 

Several years ago the Committee on the Graded 
Curriculum and the Committee on the Uniform 
Series of the National Council of Churches, in an 
effort to reverse the tendency for denominations to 
go it alone in regard to their curriculum plans, 
launched an intensive and basic restudy of curric- 
ulum for Christian education. These studies have 
continued for nearly four years and are resulting in 
an entirely new approach to curriculum planning. 

Staff members of the Board of Education have 
been deeply involved in these studies and in the 
emerging Cooperative Curriculum Project, which 
promises to replace the present Committee on 
Graded Curriculum of the National Council of 
Churches. This project, unlike the present plan, will 
not provide completed descriptions of units for var- 
ious age levels which would then only need revision 
and adaptation by the Methodist Curriculum Com- 
mittee. It will, however, provide a great deal of the 
fundamental groundwork on which curriculum can 
be built by the denominations. The results of the 
labors of the Cooperative Curriculum Project, ac- 
cording to its present schedule, should be available 
for use by denominational curriculum committees 
by 1965 or 1966. 

During these same years the Methodist Curric- 
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ulum Committee has engaged in a restudy of its 
own educational and theological principles, resulting 
in the publication of the book entitled Foundations 
of Christian Teaching in Methodist Churches. Im- 
mediately upon the completion of this book, the 
Curriculum Committee set itself the task of the 
complete restudy of present curriculum offerings 
with a view to developing the best possible curric- 
ulum for the needs of Methodist churches. The plans 
envision extensive research throughout the church, 
beginning with procedures for obtaining a profile of 
the actual situation in Methodist church schools with 
regard to equipment, space, teachers, membership, 
and curriculum. These studies will be carried for- 
ward under the Research Council, which joins the 
Division of the Local Church, The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House, and the Editorial Division in an on- 
going research program for the improvement of 
teaching in our church schools. This research is 
financed entirely by The Methodist Publishing 
House, but responsibility for its guidance rests en- 
tirely with the Research Council, which represents 
all three agencies involved. 

We hope to bring to bear upon our Methodist cur- 
riculum materials the findings of these extensive 
studies and research projects as rapidly as they be- 
come available. At subsequent meetings of this 
Board, we hope to report an over-all program and 
schedule for the development of our new curriculum 
materials from nursery through older adult levels. 

It is my conviction that the creative work now 
being done by our own Curriculum Committee, the 
research projected by the Research Council, and the 
work of the Cooperative Curriculum Project taken 
together portend a great new advance in Christian 
teaching in our churches. 





DIVISION OF THE LOCAL CHURCH 
Leon M. Adkins, General Secretary 


This division carries the responsibility for goals, 
standards, and procedures in the church schools of 
Methodism. These enroll more than 7,000,000 per- 
sons, involve more than a half million lay workers 
as interpreters of the gospel, lead 60 per cent of con- 
fession-of-faith members into the church, assemble 
nearly four million persons in classes Sunday after 
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Sunday, express stewardship sensitivity through 
contributing nearly one fifth of Methodism’s annual 
giving to World Service and conference benevo- 
lences. The name of the division is far more inclusive 
than the image commonly held when the church 
school is mentioned. 

It is our task to develop the climate of the soul 
and of the church, not just that these great works 
shall go on, but that maturing Christians shall ex- 
press themselves in Kingdom affairs. As implications 
of the gospel were developed in its members, Meth- 
odism became aware of its mission to the world, its 
role in temperance and public affairs, its responsi- 
bility as a maker of peace, and its call to come to the 
aid of the distressed. The enormity of the task de- 
manded a relationship among all Methodist churches 
wherein they might strengthen one another and find 
common channels for their outreaching ministries. 
From this demand, simply stated, came into being 
the boards and agencies of The Methodist Church. 
They purposed that each local church might be 
strengthened in faith and find channels for the ex- 
pression of awakening Christian conscience and con- 
cern for the world and the country. More than a 
score of agencies with specialized responsibilities 
have become functioning parts of our Methodist 
Church. 

Seeking to avoid the hazards of special emphases 
and to preserve the wholeness of the gospel and the 
wholeness of Christian persons, our Curriculum 
Committee includes representatives of Methodism’s 
various agencies: Lay Activities, Evangelism, Social 
Concerns, Woman’s Division of Christian Service, 
etc. 

Our mandate and our objective, therefore, is the 
development of the local church that shall be whole 
and which shall spread scriptural wholeness in the 
land. We must avoid producing nominal or tangen- 
tial or fragmented Christians and dedicate ourselves 
to winning and training disciples who yearn for the 
fullness of the stature of Christ. The scope of the 
work of this division is no less than the whole life 
of the church. Its role is a supportive one. It is like 
leaven—more potent than evident. It lives by losing 
its life in the fullness of the life of the church. 

The staff of this division has a growing conscious- 
ness of the indispensable interrelatedness of its de- 
partments and services and is seeking to clarify and 
strengthen interdepartmental and interpersonal re- 
lationships. Accelerated travel, expanding responsi- 
bilities, and new insights into the nature and mission 
of the church have led us into closer fraternity and 
more adequate personal growth. 

Four weeks in the year we endeavor to keep in- 
violate like the pastor’s hours for study. These four 
weeks, at different times in the year, call for the 
simultaneous presence of all staff members at the 
home base for the purpose of closer fellowship in our 
common tasks, for study, for preparation for field 
work, and for other means of growth. It becomes 
necessary to protect the persons on the staff from 
their own enthusiasm to be about the Master’s 
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business in the field. During the past four years most 
of our staff members have received concentrated 
group relations’ training similar to that which busi- 
ness and industry now consider indispensable for 
leadership. We have encouraged our staff to take 
the board-authorized leave of absence for study 
through which they become better ministers to our 
churches. Currently the staff is involved in new 
explorations of the nature and mission of the church 
and the role of Christian education in that mission. 
No enterprise has more thoroughly captured our 
imagination, interest, and enthusiasm. 

It is the common complaint of churches that lead- 
ership is difficult to secure. Our experiences show 
a growing eagerness on the part of individuals for 
leadership development through participation. Dur- 
ing the past quadrennium the number of laboratory 
schools has increased 55 per cent. Greater demands 
are being placed upon us for the development of 
camp leadership, both in terms of management and 
of program. Twenty-seven new camps have been de- 
veloped in Methodism, bringing to 249 the total of 
campsites with facilities. Camp programs have a 
record of vocational commitments which alone would 
justify all that has been done and warrant additional 
leadership of the national staff. 

The National Fellowship of Methodist Musicians 
came into being under the auspices of the Division 
of the Local Church at Williams Bay, Wisconsin, in 
the summer of 1956. Membership in this fellowship 
has increased from 110 to 1,700 in the four years. 
Increased emphasis upon the role of music in re- 
ligious experience has become evident across the 
land. The development of choirs among children 
and youth gives more tangible evidence of the work 
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of NaFOMM and of our ministry of music as a di- 
vision. Our basic concern, however, is that music 
shall be an integral part of the whole process of 
Christian education and that it shall come into its 
own right through the development of a new genera- 
tion which shall “sing praise to God” in the congre- 
gation. 

Church-school expansion was stressed by the 
bishops in the 1960 Episcopal Address and given 
emphasis in the document commonly called “The 
Quadrennial Program.” The establishment of new 
church schools is one of the nine major emphases. 
The number of new church schools needed, accord- 
ing to the survey by the National Council of 
Churches, is fantastic. The number for which The 
Methodist Church is responsible equals almost 50 per 
cent of those now functioning. Concern for people 
is basic to any motivation for reaching more people 
with Christian teaching. Some of these church 
schools may be one class alone and represent a teach- 
ing effort which would never materialize in the 
establishment of a church. Others will be established 
as new churches are formed, and some may be the 
nucleus and the inspiration for the establishment 
of new churches. Expansion not only stands in its 
own right but is symbolic of that which has to char- 
acterize the whole enterprise of Christian nurture as 
it is supported by this division. 





DIVISION OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


John O. Gross, General Secretary 


Many new opportunities are opening to our 
church-related colleges. Now, with the increase of 
available students, institutions can give more atten- 
tion to selection. This means they should be able to 
bring to their campuses young people whose back- 
grounds are in harmony with the aims and ideals of 
Christian schools. It could mean also the strengthen- 
ing of the convictions of faculty members about the 
importance of Christian education. The church-re- 
lated college is deepening its sense of mission. This 
fact will make a profound impression upon faculty 
members who may be invited to state schools where 
salaries are much higher. Our teachers in Christian 
colleges will now know that the colleges have clari- 
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fied their mission and made their future more stable. 
Under the stress of new imperatives and needs in 
these schools, faculty members will no doubt feel 
a new sense of vocation, so that the schools will con- 
tinue to have their creative services. 

The increased enrollments in the tax-supported 
and private universities bring corresponding de- 
mands for the church to widen its ministry to stu- 
dents. In our tax-supported and private universities 
will be found the largest number of young people 
from Methodist homes who are attending institu- 
tions of higher education. They will be in settings 
where religious concerns can easily become of sec- 
ondary importance. It will take all the power that 
leadership can bring to sustain an effective interest 
in religion among them. Furthermore, if these stu- 
dents receive any education in religious values, it 
will be through the Wesley Foundations. Most of 
these Foundations are understaffed and inadequate- 
ly financed. As a result, many annual conferences 
use inexperienced workers to serve their university 
youth. The church should recognize that its ministry 
to students cannot be accomplished without leaders 
who possess intellectual and spiritual maturity. 

The Christian college has traditionally been indis- 
pensable to the church’s mission in the world. This 
fact has not always been clearly recognized. On the 
other hand, the church often has failed to appreciate 
the importance of the Christian college as an ally in 
its work. In these days church and college must see 
more clearly their mutual dependence. The church 
loses ground when it does not have able Christian 
scholars and leaders to set a climate for its work. 

Russia is recognized as the citadel of communism 
and the educational center where future communist 
leaders will be trained. Similarly, the United States, 
whether we like to admit it or not, is the citadel of 
Christendom, and here many of the future leaders 
of the free world will be trained. There are now 
about 50,000 students from other nations of the 
world studying in the United States. They are en- 
rolled in church-related, private, and tax-supported 
institutions. It is the general practice in this country 
to let these young people work in an atmosphere of 
freedom and responsibility, and not to impose an 
ideology upon them. However, in Methodist colleges 
and universities, the church has direct access to 
these young people from abroad. Where they are en- 
rolled in tax-supported schools, the Wesley Founda- 
tion is the strategic agent of the church. The stu- 
dents from abroad should have abundant opportu- 
nities to understand the Christian aspects of our 
American life. It may also be hoped that many of 
them will return to their own countries committed 
Christians. 

Democracy, we hold, depends upon Christianity, 
and only as people understand the worth of human 
values can democracy grow and flourish. 

Be sure of this: The future of the Christian church 
depends upon an educated leadership. Our univer- 
sities, colleges, and seminaries may have been raised 
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up for such a day as this. Now we know they have 
resources available to prepare future leaders for our 
world mission. If God will give us the wisdom to 
use creatively what is now ours, we may be able 
to make a lasting contribution to the advance of 
Christianity. It is clear to many of us that plans are 
now generating which will make the education of 
national leaders one of the major tasks of 1964-68. 

For the Christian church, the world is one. Ameri- 
can Christians must help remove the barriers faced 
in our nation by Americans of African descent. If 
there has ever been a time when Christian people 
should surrender their own personal wishes, emo- 
tions, and preferences for the common good, it is 
now. 

Negro colleges have been a significant factor in 
qualifying Negroes to fill places of leadership. These 
colleges are indispensable for Negro youth in so 
many ways that their loss would create a hopeless 
gap in our national educational program. 

The impact that Negro youth in Negro colleges 
now are making upon the social structure of the na- 
tion indicates that these institutions are nurturing a 
concern for social change. This fact was noted by 
President Pusey of Harvard in his baccalaureate 
address to the class of 1960. Negro college students 
have awakened a new interest in the possibilities 
for college students’ leadership in achieving social 
reforms. This is not the time to talk of eliminating 
our Negro schools. They are needed now and will 
continue to be needed in the future. Our responsi- 
bility is to make them the sort of colleges that will 
merit the respect of educators in an integrated sys- 
tem of higher education. 

The Division of Higher Education has a deep con- 


cern for the academic effectiveness of every Method- 
ist school. Here is where its advisory relationship is 
most acceptable. Through visits from members of 
the staff and special counselors, the division is able to 
encourage the administrators in their efforts to im- 
prove instruction. 

The emphasis set by the General Conference for 
the 1960-64 quadrennium points toward deepening 
the religious life of The Methodist Church. There 
will be strong stress on recognizing Jesus Christ as 
Lord. While this program is directed primarily to- 
ward the membership of the local church, it does 
include a strong call for student evangelism. We as- 
sume without question that the church’s work in 
evangelism involves the winning of persons. But the 
deepening of faith and the fixing of beliefs are also 
elements of evangelism. In fact, failure to follow 
through on this sequence leaves much of our evange- 
listic work shallow. We know that most of the Meth- 
odist students enrolled in colleges and universities 
have already united with the church and confessed 
their faith in Christ. The college years offer about 
the last chance to the church to affect basically the 
attitudes and commitments of a large proportion of 
its own young people. It is therefore imperative that 
the entire church give special effort to deepen the 
knowledge, belief, and faith of college students. 

We can report that the enrollments of our theo- 
logical schools show an increase. While small (only 
5 per cent), this increase is a sign of hope in a time 
when enrollments in theological seminaries are de- 
clining. We want to make the plans formulated for 
recruiting men to the Christian ministry powerful 
enough to provide the ministers needed for our 
churches. The new theological schools in Ohio and 
Kansas City are reflections of this faith. 

Methodist theological schools are in a position to 
blaze new paths in American ministerial education. 
For a long time Protestantism has needed some dar- 
ing adventures in this area. The Methodist semi- 
naries now have the resources to make constructive 
contributions to the education of ministers in this 
time of change. 

Our final word is to reiterate our conviction about 
the place which our church’s institutions of learning 
must have in the shaping of civilization. The future 
will be determined neither by technological skill nor 
by military might. The serious clash in our world 
is between ideas and values held by opposing sys- 
tems of government. The communist societies have 
concluded that the future will be determined by 
trained intelligence. Soviet Russia is committed to 
building and supporting a massive educational sys- 
tem and to spreading Marxist dogma throughout the 
earth. These realities of our contemporary situation 
call for schools in the democracies that, in White- 
head’s words, “inculcate duty and reverence’— 
schools that lead students aside to the “habitual 
vision of greatness” without which moral education 
is impossible. Where else may one look for such 
idealism except in the educational work of the Chris- 
tian church? 
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OnE of the most imperative needs of our day is 
to preserve a healthy hope. We are in danger of 
lapsing into cynical pessimism about the evils that 
lie so heavy on the life of our time. We are suffering 
from a lowered morale as well as from a laxity of 
morals. 

How can we strengthen our hope? 

We can turn to a book in the Bible which points 
toward a hope that, as the writer says, “we have as 
a sure and steadfast anchor of the soul.” This little 
book is the Epistle to the Hebrews. It is one of the 
least understood but most timely documents of Holy 
Scripture. It was written to Christian converts who 
had come out of Judaism. They were in a sort of 
double jeopardy—the antagonism of their former 
Jewish associates and the Roman persecution of all 
Christians. It has often been assumed that the Epistle 
was written to check these new Christians from re- 
turning to their former Jewish fathers. But the 
writer does not say this. What he does say is that 
they must guard against inattention, sluggishness, 
disobedience, and dullness, which would result in 
falling away “from the living God.” 


HEIRS OF PROMISE 


In pleading for his readers to realize the full as- 
surance of hope, the writer says: “That you may not 
be sluggish, but imitators of those who through 
faith and patience inherit the promises.” 

When I hear those Hebrew Christians addressed 
as “heirs of the promise” (6:17), the expression 
starts a train of thoughts reminding me how much 
of our daily living is a heritage of promises. Our fam- 
ily ties are woven of promises. A man and woman 
stand at the marriage altar and make pledges to each 
other. While some of these vows are not fulfilled, 
enough of them are kept to preserve the family pat- 
tern through the generations. The little child looks 
up into his mother’s face and lisps the words, “I 
promise.” And the mother looks down at her little 
child with a love that needs no words to express its 
pledge. Thus through the intimate circles of the 
home we are “heirs of promise.” 

Likewise our friendships are linked together by 
unspoken promises. Friends draw up no legal con- 
tracts setting forth the obligations of friendship. Yet 
there is a code of honor among friends that is recog- 
nized by every gentleman. 

And in business I am much impressed by the vast 
volume of transactions done on the oral promises 
of men. To be sure, business needs its safeguards, 
such as signed contracts, written receipts, and surety 
bonds. But in the last analysis, the legal guarantees 
of business rest on the good faith inherent in char- 
acter. If the promises of men could not be trusted, 
the long-range methods of modern business would 
have to revert to the barter method of primitive men 
who brought their wares and carried home in their 
own hands the exchange. 

Dr. SockMaN is minister of Christ Church (Methodist), New 


York City, and for years has been presiding minister of the 
National Radio Pulpit. 
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Behind and beneath these human promises we live 


_by, the Bible tells of “precious and very great prom- 


ises” of God. The living God started this chain of 
fidelity which preserves the promises of families and 
friendship and business. We are, therefore, “heirs 
of promise” both human and divine. The Bible por- 
trays God as One who makes and keeps covenants 
with his children. Again and again I read words like 
these: “I [God] will make an everlasting covenant”; 
“T will not violate my covenant.” 


Gop’s PRoMISES 


Our Bible is divided into the Old Testament and 
the New Testament. The words “testament” and 
“covenant” mean much the same thing and are often 
used interchangeably. Hence, we might say the Bible 
contains the Old Covenant and the New Covenant. 

Basic to the Old Testament, or Old Covenant, is 
God’s promise of justice. 

It takes a while for a child to grow up to grasp the 
idea of justice. When a parent corrects a child, the 
little fellow does not always see the justice of it. 
Only gradually and after long discipline does the 
child discover that most parents are guided by prin- 
ciples of justice. 

Similarly, in the growing childhood of the Jewish 
people, it took a long time to learn the justice of 
God. Primitive man thought of his gods as powerful 
rulers governed by their desires. He tried to win 
the favor of his gods by gifts and sacrificial offer- 
ings. The early books of the Bible tell us that the 
early Israelites tried to gain Jehovah’s favor by of- 
fering the first-born-of their flocks and the finest 
fruits of their harvest. Naturally they assumed that 
the more offerings they brought to Jehovah, the 
more they would please him. And the slaughtering 
of sacrificial animals grew to vast proportions. 

But eventually they came to realize that God is 
not a God of whim but of justice. This new under- 
standing was voiced by the prophet Micah (6:6-8): 


With what shall I come before the Lorp, 
and bow myself before God on high? 

Shall I come before kim with burnt offerings, 
with calves a year old? 

Will the Lorn be pleased with thousands of rams, 
with ten thousands of rivers of oil? 

Shall I give my first-born for my transgression, 
the fruit of my body for the sin of my soul? 

He has showed you, O man, what is good; 
and what does the Lorp require of you 

but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 


Yet even after the prophets came to proclaim God 
as a god of justice, the people were still puzzled by 
the many seeming exceptions to the rule of justice. 
The good often suffered, and the wise did not al- 
ways receive the rewards. For example, Job could 
not understand what caused his calamities. His 
talkative friends tried to trace his afflictions back to 
some source in his misdoings. But they wearied Job 
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without convincing him. Then came the voice of 
the Eternal out of the whirlwind asking Job, 


Where were you when I laid the foundation of the 
earth? 
Tell me, if you have understanding. 


Job realized that the universe is too vast for our 
finite minds to comprehend, that we cannot always 
measure God’s justice with our little scales of proof. 

Thus, as our Bible shows, the Hebrews rose to see 
that God’s ways are higher than our ways, as the 
heavens are higher than the earth. But they trusted 
his promises of justice. Isaiah described God as the 
Mighty One who weighs the nations in the balance. 

Wicked men may thrust themselves forward and 
insolent nations rise in power, but the good life as 
lived in God will triumph in the end. The psalmist 
sings: 


Fret not yourself because of the wicked, 
be not envious of wrongdoers! 

For they will soon fade like the grass, 
and wither like the green herb. 


Trust in the Lorn, and do good; 
so you will dwell in the land, and enjoy security. 
(Psalms 37: 1-3.) 


God keeps his covenants. 


He will not fail or be discouraged 
till he has established justice in the earth. 


Such are the promises we have inherited from the 
Old Testament. 

Do I hear some listener say, Why all this Old 
Testament history? Come down to earth and give 
us something practical to keep up our hopes to- 
morrow. My friends, this basic biblical belief in the 
promised justice of God is just about the most prac- 
tical, down-to-earth thing I know. If you do not be- 
lieve it, try to do business in those regions of the 
earth where the justice of God and the sanctity of 
oaths are not taught. Trust in God’s justice is the 
bedrock without which the trustworthiness of men 
will sag and collapse. Society is in a bad way when 
people do not abide by the laws. We in America are 
painfully aware of this because we have so many 
lawbreakers. But society is in a still worse way 
when people do not know which laws will abide. 

Think what it would be like to live in a land where 
a dictator’s whim can determine what the law is to 
be tomorrow. Or think what doubts we now have in 
our dealings with the Soviet Union because so much 
power is in the hands of so volatile a leader, who 
blows hot and cold on successive days. What greater 
confidence we would have in any summit confer- 
ence if we were assured that all persons around the 
table believed in the same sovereign God and his 
promises of justice! 

We have an established constitution and principles 
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of justice which will continue regardless of any 
changes of party or personnel. But if we cannot 
be too sure what Mr. Khrushchev will do next year, 
how can we feel confidence if some new dictator dis- 
placed him? In the dark crisis of April, 1865, when 
Lincoln was shot, James A. Garfield announced to 
a waiting crowd, “God reigns, and the government 
at Washington still lives.” 

We live and love, we work and die, relying on the 
promise of God’s justice. 

Turn now from the Old Testament to the New. 
The New Testament is primarily the covenant of 
God’s grace as the Old Testament is the covenant of 
his justice. Some one hundred times the word grace 
occurs in the Bible, mainly in the New Testament. 

The word grace sounds somewhat vague, and it is 
often misunderstood. Some people think of God’s 
grace as something soft and pliable like the indul- 
gence of a doting grandfather. It is not that. It is 
justice plus love and mercy. 

If God were merely just, he would not have 
needed to send Jesus Christ into the world. He had 
already created for men a good earth and had given 
them power to have dominion over it. He had sent 
lawmakers and prophets to guide and teach men. 
What more did justice demand? 

But “God so loved the world that he gave his only 
Son, that whoever believes in him should not perish 
but have eternal life.” Therein we see the promise 
of God’s grace. 

In the course of cold justice none of us could be 
saved. No one of us pays his full way in this world. 
When we think of what our fathers have dorie for 
us, what we found in this world ready for our use, 
what God through Christ did for us by his healing, 
saving work, we realize that we owe more than we 
in our own strength can ever repay. We are the 
heirs of promise. 


b 


“IMITATORS OF THOSE WHO...’ 


Ah, yes, you say, but how are we to prove that 
God keeps his promises of justice and grace? Now 
look at verse 12 in the sixth chapter of the Epistle to 
the Hebrews: “That you may not be sluggish, but 
imitators of those who through faith and patience 
inherit the promises.” 

If we would inherit the promises of God, we must 
not be sluggish. We cannot just sit around, like 
Charles Dickens’ character Mr. Micawber, who was 
always waiting for something to “turn up.” When 
Dickens drew that character, he may have been 
thinking of his own experience. If Dickens had sat 
back and waited for things “to turn up,” he would 
have remained a hired hand in a blacking factory. 
Likewise, George Bernard Shaw might have stayed 
in a Dublin office and H. G. Wells in a draper’s shop. 
Ben Franklin was right when he said that God helps 
those who help themselves. 

Living one’s life is somewhat like sailing a boat. 
I do not know how to sail a boat, but I have learned 
from friends how much work is involved in keeping 
it from going adrift. Yet our work alone will not 
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make the sailboat go. We could stand in the same 
boat on land and handle the rudder and hoist the 
sails without getting anywhere. When we are in 
the water, we must do the sailing, but the water 
holds us up, and the wind is the driving force. We 
are workers together with God in sailing a boat. 

But Ben Franklin’s oft-quoted maxim that God 
helps those who help themselves needs an addition 
to safeguard it. Standing alone, it might be simply 
another expression of the utilitarian doctrine so pop- 
ular today—that we can use God to help us get what 
we want and go where we want to go. The Christian 
version of Franklin’s remark would be, “God helps 
those who help themselves to help him.” In the 
journey of life God gave the pilot in the person of 
Christ, God gave the polestar of righteousness by 
which we can read our compass, God gave the goal 
toward which we are to set our course, God gives 
the power to keep us going. Then as Paul said: 
“Work out your own salvation with fear and trem- 
bling; for God is at work in you, both to will and 
to work for his good pleasure.” 

If we are to inherit God’s promises of justice and 
grace, we must get out of our sluggish complacency 
and work out our salvation with God’s help. 

Go on with the verse: We must be “imitators of 
those who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises.” During numerous visits to Texas I have 
been inspired by the faith the citizens have in their 
great state. 

Yet with all their heartening faith, I heard of a 
€unday-school teacher whose cure for racial ten- 
sion and the civil-rights issue was this: God created 
the different races and put them in different parts 
of the world and intended them to stay where he 
put them. On that principle Texas would still be- 
long to the Indians, and the oil would still be under 
the ground. 

When we are talking and writing so much about 
having faith, let us make sure it is godly faith we 
seek. This Epistle to the Hebrews has the great 
chapter on faith: 

“Faith is the assurance of things hoped for, the 
conviction of things not seen... . 


“By faith Abraham obeyed when he was called to 
go out to a place which he was to receive as an in- 
heritance. . .. 


“By faith Moses, when he was grown up, refused 
to be called the son of Pharaoh’s daughter, choos- 
ing rather to share ill-treatment with the people of 
God than to enjoy the fleeting pleasures of sin. .. . 


“.. Time would fail me to tell of Gideon, . . . of 
David and Samuel and the prophets—who through 
faith conquered kingdoms, enforced justice, . . . won 
strength out of weakness, ... of whom the world 
was not worthy. . .” 

In the dark summer of 1865, when the nation was 
struggling to rise from the destruction of the Civil 


War, James Russell Lowell wrote these lines in his 
“Ode Recited at the Harvard Commemoration”: 


... there is something here 
Unfathomed by the cynic’s sneer, 
Something that gives our feeble light 
A high immunity from Night, 
Something that leaps life’s narrow bars 
To claim its birthright with the hosts of heaven. 


This is godly faith. This faith brought this nation 
through the dark days of a century ago. And this is 
the faith that can and must sustain “this nation 
under God” in its present tensions. 

Now look further at our text: “Be imitators of 
those who through faith and patience inherit the 
promises.” Later in the Epistle the writer says: 
“Let us run with patience the race that is set before 
us.” The Revised Standard Version translates “pa- 
tience” as “perseverance.” 

Patience is not mere passivity. It is an active vir- 
tue, which Benjamin Disraeli had in mind when he 
said that patience is a necessary ingredient of gen- 
ius. And Disraeli ought to have known, for his first 
public appearance in Parliament was a dismal fail- 
ure. He was jeered. But he so disciplined himself 
and persevered in his efforts that he rose to be 
Queen Victoria’s trusted prime minister. 

It is this patience of perseverance which we in 
America need now, not only in our racial tensions, 
but in all our civic and religious problems. We of 
the North should not rush into the South with pana- 
ceas for quick cure-of racial issues, for we are not 
doing too well ourselves and there are no quick 
solutions of long-standing mores. But on the other 
hand, we of the white race, both North and South, 
should not piously bid the Negro to be passively pa- 
tient while filibustering politicians try to block the 
wheels of progress. I have been greatly heartened 
when men of large affairs and influence tell me how 
much they deplore the congressional tactics which 
they realized were feeding the fires of communist 
propaganda in Africa, India, and elsewhere. 

Let us inherit God’s promises of justice and grace 
by work and faith and perseverance, remembering 
the words of Isaiah: 


They who wait for the Lorp shall renew their 
strength, 
they shall mount up with wings like eagles, 
they shall run and not be weary, 
they shall walk and not faint. 


Or read on in this Epistle to the Hebrews until 
you come to the great summons: “Since we are sur- 
rounded by so great a cloud of witnesses, let us also 
lay aside every weight and sin which clings so close- 
ly, and let us run with perseverance the race that is 
set before us, looking to Jesus the pioneer and per- 
fecter of our faith, who for the joy that was set be- 
fore him endured the cross, despising the shame, and 
is seated at the right hand of the throne of God.” 
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It’s Illegal 


Cominc across the street a few days ago, I heard 
these words from a twelve-year-old: “There’s no 
law against it!” This child was thoroughly convinced 
that, since his parents, teachers, and minister had 
not explicitly stated that a certain action or attitude 
was wrong, it was right. We adults have attempted 
to simplify our lives to conform to the law—right 
or wrong. 

Many persons with whom I have talked read 
their Bible as a book of law and interpret it as an all- 
inclusive rendering of the things that one should and 
should not do. 

To such persons and to those of us who have al- 
lowed this contemporary concept of life to become 
the heart of our teaching, Paul posed a challenge: 
“Do you not know, brethren—for I am speaking to 
those who know the law—that the law is binding on 
a person only during his life? ... my brethren, you 
have died to the law through the body of Christ, so 
that you may belong to another, to him who has been 
raised from the dead in order that we may bear fruit 
for God” (Romans 7:1, 4). Paul was not saying that 
the law is to be forgotten, but he was clearly hold- 
ing that Jesus’ teachings go beyond the law as given 
in the Ten Commandments. 

As one reads over the rendering of the Ten Com- 
mandments in the twentieth chapter of Exodus, they 
ring out in instruction: 

“T am the Lorp your God,... 

“You shall have no other gods before me. 


“You shall not take the name of the Lorp your 
God in vain;... 


“You shall not kill. 

“You shall not steal.” 

These explicit specifications of “shall nots” imply 
that whatever is not covered here is legal. 

In dealing with his children God found it neces- 
sary to establish for them a list of things that they 
should not do. He was interested in helping them 
grow toward maturity in him. The prophet Micah 
brought an insight into this maturity as he cried, 


What does the Lorn require of you 
but to do justice, and to love kindness, 
and to walk humbly with your God? 
(Micah 6:8). 


Are the Ten Commandments less than Christian? 
If so, what is our ethical foundation? In the thir- 
teenth chapter of First Corinthians, Paul gave us an 





Mr. EysTer is director of “Inside Government” Seminars, 
a nonprofit organization serving as a guide for church groups 
seeking to study the government. 
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insight into his own theology regarding the law 
and love. He wrote, ‘““‘When I was a child, I spoke 
like a child, I thought like a child, I reasoned like a 
child; when I became a man, I gave up childish 
ways” (13:11). 

The law is a part of God’s revelation. It sets prin- 
ciples that we must measure up to. Paul indicated 
that often the law points out the evil of an act or 
calls one’s attention to sin that has not been ac- 
knowledged. The law, however, does not bring de- 
liverance. It is an absolute that must be obeyed— 
“You shall not .. .” 

When we seek to bring the challenge of Jesus’ 
teachings to bear upon our ideas and concepts, we 
find our childish ways inadequate. Christ did not 
come to destroy the law, but to fulfill it—to go be- 
yond it. While Old Testament law was valid in its 
context, historically and socially, it is inadequate in 
the perspective of Christian love. 

The night brings with it the sparkling stars whose 
lights are easily noticed, but the day brings the burst 
of sunlight and the stars disappear. God spoke 
through Moses in the law, but he spoke through 
Christ in love. 

The Ten Commandments are still to be obeyed, 
just as the stars continue to give light during the 
day. Yet love so embraces and overwhelms the de- 
mands of the law that its force is broken and it be- 
comes secondary to the larger law of love. 

Jesus Christ so revealed God’s nature that a 
Christian no longer seeks to measure his accomplish- 
ments with a written demand but rather turns to the 
dynamic and moving and participating Spirit of God 
as his guide. It is not that there are no absolutes; 
God is the absolute. 

As a child develops, he progresses from “don’ts” 
to a growing understanding of the reasons that 
prompted the negative. He matures to the stature of 
doing. The fact that many of us search the Scriptures 
for directions on matters not covered with a “don’t” 
indicates that we have failed to grow into the dy- 
namics of the New Testament, the new covenant, of 
love and grace. 

Paul wrote, “ ‘All things are lawful for me,’ but 
not all things are helpful” (1 Corinthians 6:12). 
The Gospels do not set forth a list of “don’ts.” They 


give, rather, positive statements: “ “You shall love 
the Lord your God with all your heart, and with all 
your soul, and with all your mind... . You shall love 


your neighbor as yourself” (Matthew 22: 37-39). 

Upon this is the Christian life founded. Its ethics 
and morals are herein wrapped. In the context of 
Christian love Christ challenges you and me, in 
our living and in our teaching, to awaken from the 
death of the law to the life of the Spirit. 
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ADULT LEADERS ™ FOR WORKERS 
WITH ADULTS IN LOCAL CHURCHES 





THE ADULT COUNCIL AT WORK 


These five factors influence the success of any adult council: 


1. Is there a Christian climate of understanding and relation- 
ships among the members? 

2. Is each representative involved in the work of the council? 

3. Do the members listen to what the others say, pick up and build on 
those ideas, and support what is basically Christian? 

4. Do the members work together as a team, supporting one another in ways 
that move toward Christian goals? 

5. Do the persons know how to solve a problem, make a decision, 
delegate authority, and evaluate the work they have done? 


The adult council is made up of representatives from each adult class 
or group, including those that may meet during the week. It also includes 
representatives of the commissions, who are asked to be reSource persons 
interpreting the goals and program of the church, and administrative officers 
of the adult division and resource personnel who may consult on specific 
educational activities, such as family life. 


These are some of the specific tasks of the adult council: 


1. Survey the educational needs of adults in the local church. 

2. Set up study groups for adults. 

3. Assign classes to rooms. 

4. Obtain resources and teachers. 

5. Co-ordinate activities of adult classes and groups with the total 
church program. 

6. Provide services for persons with handicaps and those who are home- 
bound or chronically ill. 

7. Co-operate with commissions on evangelism, stewardship, missions, 
and social concerns so that the activities of adult classes are related 
integrally to the program of the church. 

8. Interpret the needs of Christian higher education to adult groups. 

9. Relate to Methodist hospitals and homes so that their needs for 
personnel and operation are understood and supported. 

10. Set up an adequate budget for adult educational activities in the 
church and report it to the commission on education. 

ll. Order curriculum supplies and resources for leaders and members. 

12. Give educational supervision to the leadership and activities of adult 
groups. 





For a more complete and thoroughgoing description of the work of the adult 
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division, obtain the manual Adult Education in The Methodist Church, 
4501-BC (40 cents; order from Cokesbury). 





To get this work done adequately, these five committees are needed: 


1. Membership and attendance—to enroll adults for church-school member- 
ship and guide them to the correct classes, according to their interests 
and needs. 

2. Curriculum development—to provide a wide variety of subjects, pro- 
cedures, and experiences in study for adult groups to the end that 
they may mature as Christian persons in the church. 

3. Activities and programs—to give support to the basic Christian 
purposes of the church. 

4. Budget and finance—to provide an adequate program of adult educational 
activities in keeping with stewardship principles. 

5. Co-ordinating—to develop a more unified program for adults so that more 
adult energy may give support to the total church program. 


The chairman for each of these committees should be a person who is 
capable of taking the initiative, studying program materials, making 
decisions, and stimulating and inspiring others. It is wise to select persons 
who have had good learning experiences in the church's adult education 
program. 


When contacting these persons, indicate the nature of the committee, its 
purpose, its specific job assignment, its time of meeting, and name the 
persons who make up its membership. Consult with each chairman so that his 
questions may be given reasonable and suitable answers. A chairman needs 
to know whether the committee is ready to bring in facts, make program sugges= 
tions, obtain resources, make recommendations, or administer approved 
recommendations. 


The chairman of the council and the chairmen of the various committees 
need to meet prior to any council meeting and work on an agenda. The chairman 
needs to consult the presidents of the adult classes and groups and come in 
with their suggestions for items to be decided upon. Also, he will consult 
with the chairmen of the committees to discover what work has been done in 
gathering data or making recommendations. Together they would need to agree 
upon the approximate time to allot for the consideration of each item. If 
possible, they would need to agree on who would take the initiative in leading 
the discussion on each proposal so that leadership may be distributed. Thus, 
members of the group will feel more of a sense of personal involvement and will 
begin to accept responsibility in the decision-making process. Each committee 
chairman needs to know exactly what data he needs to report to the chairman 
for circulation to the members in advance of the meeting and what data he 
needs to bring to the meeting so that the council may make intelligent and 
realistic decisions. 


Although organizing for work should take up the major portion of time in 
the September meeting, the council members will not want to overlook plans for 
visiting and recruiting new members for classes, the assignment of classes 
and rooms, as well as teachers, the obtaining of curriculum resources and 
distributing them to the leaders, and the way in which they will participate 
in the plans for Church School Rally Day, Christian Education Week, and the 
observance of World Service Sunday. 
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THE CHRISTIAN AND HIS COMMUNITY 


The following suggestions for the 1961 Christian Education Week observance 
(September 24-30, 1961) are from the Department of Administration and 
Leadership of the National Council of the Churches of Christ. 

Theme; The Christian and His Community——(You Can't Be Christian Alone) 


1. Reach more people with Christian teaching by— 





Starting new Sunday church-school classes, weekday religious education 
classes, week=night Bible study groups, etc. 

Co-operating with other churches in a community-wide religious census. 

Visiting new families to enroll them in these new groups or in existing 
classes. 


2. Recruit more teachers and group leaders by— 








Conducting a church-wide talent survey. 

Having a committee vote on the person best fitted for each particular 
job. 

Issuing the invitation in a personal visit. 

Emphasizing the service as a ministry of the laity. 


5. Improve the effectiveness of teaching by— 





Organizing or activating a Christian education committee, board, or com- 
mission. 

Holding a spiritual-life retreat where present and prospective teachers 
may have a deep Christian experience which they will want to share. 

Offering preservice opportunities for observation and supervised 
practice. 

Scheduling regular workers' conferences where the quality of teaching 
can be frankly evaluated and common problems can be solved. 

Maintaining a resource library of projected and nonprojected audio-=- 
visuals as well as books and pamphlets. 

Providing more adequate rooms and equipment for creative Christian 
teaching. 


4. Relate your church to other churches and community agencies by— 











Forming and/or being represented in a council of churches. 

Organizing and/or being represented in a council of social agencies. 

Being represented in the ministerial association. 

Starting an interdenominational fellowship of directors of Christian 
education. 

Forming a church-school superintendents' association. 

Sending workers to community leadership schools. 

Participating in co-operative observances of Youth Week, Family Week, 
Christian Education Week, etc. 


5. Use the printed and audio-visual materials available to help accomplish 
the above objectives. 








Lists are available from conference executive secretaries and from the 
Division of the Local Church, P.0. Box 871, Nashville 2, Tennessee. 
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ADVANCED STUDIES @ USE WITH 
STUDY BOOK AND ADULT STUDENT 


PROTESTANT CHRISTIANITY, by John Dillenberger and Claude Welch 


LEADER'S SUGGESTIONS / WILLIAM R. LOCKE 


> Introduction 

This is the third month in a 
quarter’s study of Protestant 
Christianity, by Dillenberger and 
Welch. Each member of the group 
should use the reader’s guide in 
Adult Student in conjunction with 
his study of the textbook. 

Although the leader’s guidance 
material given here follows the 
book, chapter by chapter, each 
group should feel free to be selec- 
tive in its use of material and 
to move at its own pace. 

Any topics for report should be 
assigned in advance so persons can 
do some special reading on them. 
See pages 330 ff. of the textbook 
as well as the list at the end of 
this treatment (third cover page). 

This month’s suggestions deal 
with Chapters XI through XIV. 


p> Topics for Report 
Chapter XI: The Social Teachings 
of the Bible (Note especially 
Amos 5; Micah 2 and 3, 6; 
Matthew 5 through 7) 
Hymns of the Social Gospel 
Walter Rauschenbusch 
Chapter XII: Reinhold Niebuhr 
Soren Kierkegaard 
Varying Interpretations of the 
Kingdom of God 
Chapter XIII: Statistics on Reli- 
gious Bodies in the United 
States 





Dr. LockE is chairman of the Depart- 
ment of Religion, High Point College, 
High Point, North Carolina. 
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Mergers of Churches in the 
United States since 1920 
The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the 

U.S.A. 


Chapter XIV: The Catholic 
Priesthood and the Protestant 
Ministry 


The Statément, “Jesus Christ Is 
Lord,” circulated by the 
Quadrennial Emphases Com- 
mittee of the Council of 
Bishops of The Methodist 
Church. 


> Discussion Guidance 

Note the meaning of the term 
“social gospel,” as defined in the 
opening paragraph on page 232. 
The background of the social gos- 
pel is traced on pages 232-39, 
with a summary on page 238. 

An external attack on the 
church’s position came from the 
socialism of Karl Marx. Marx re- 
garded religion as a product of 
economic forces, an instrument 
used by the capitalist class to ex- 
ploit the workers. How much 
truth was there in this accusa- 
tion? 

Note the references on page 240 
and the quotation at the bottom of 
page 243. Can you find other ex- 
amples of the view that God has 
entrusted the control of property 
and the management of business 
to the capitalists and that the 
laborers should accept a lowly po- 
sition as the will of God? 


Note the importance of Marx- 
ism, particularly as it brought a 
judgment, which Christianity had 
not pronounced, upon the injus- 
tice and exploitation of the in- 
dustrial revolution. 

In England the Christian So- 
cialist movement began about the 
middle of the nineteenth century. 
In America the social gospel 
movement began late in the. nine- 
teenth century and reached its 
height just before World War I. 
It differed from earlier human- 
itarianism in “the conviction that 
the well-being of men required 
the transformation of the social 
environment as well as the chang- 
ing of individuals.” 

Note the contribution of liberal- 
ism in breaking down the in- 
dividualism that had dominated 
the Protestant understanding of 
sin and redemption. Liberalism 
also stimulated a new appreciation 
of the biblical teaching on social 
justice. 

The implications of the social 
gospel were seen in a broader con- 
ception of the church’s function 
and in a criticism of the theory 
of unrestricted competition and 
harmony of interests. What are 
the results of unrestricted com- 
petition and of unrestrained pur- 
suit of individual self-interest? 

As expressions of the social gos- 
pel, study the hymns listed on 
page 246. Two others of the same 
sort are “Rise Up, O Men of God” 
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(The Methodist Hymnal, 267) and 
“QO Holy City Seen of John” 
(474). By way of contrast study 
some hymns with an other-world- 
ly emphasis, such as “Jerusalem 
the Golden” (529). 

Note the four emphases in the 
social gospel as preached by its 
greatest prophet, Walter Rau- 
schenbusch, and note his summary 
statement quoted on page 248. 
Something of the spirit of Rau- 
schenbusch may be seen in his 
prayer “For the Church” which 
appears in The Methodist Hymnal 
(page 515). 

The abiding influence of the so- 
cial gospel is summarized on page 
254. 


THE new theological situation has 
come out of the midst of liberalism 
and has been shaped by problems 
with which liberalism had to deal. 
Certain features of this situation 
may be discussed. 

1. Alteration of the world scene. 
What events of the twentieth 
century brought about a rethink- 
ing of human nature and human 
achievement? Discuss the effect 
of war and its aftermath on the- 
ology. 

2. Further development of bibli- 
cal criticism. A re-examination of 
Jesus’ teaching led to rejection of 
the liberal concept that the king- 
dom of God could be achieved by 
gradual transformation of society. 
The Gospels came to be recog- 
nized, not as biographies, but as 
documents written from the point 
of view of faith. Interpretations 
were seen as more important than 
facts. Discuss the significance of 
the Christ of faith (emphasized 
in the new situation) in contrast 
with the Jesus of history (empha- 
sized by liberalism). 

3. A more profound understand- 
ing of the meaning of revelation, 
a wider appreciation of the extent 
to which all human knowledge 
is colored by the point of view of 
the knower. Bible and creed took 
on renewed importance in contrast 
to religious experience as_ the 
basis of the Christian faith. 

4. A renewed study of the Prot- 
estant Reformation. Chapters I 
through V demonstrate this re- 
newed interest. 


5. A rediscovery of certain nine- 
teenth-century thinkers: Kierke- 
gaard, Dostoyevsky, and Nietz- 
sche. 

6. Recent trends in philosophy 
and psychology. 

a. Existentialism. Note the defi- 
nition on page 266. 

b. The philosophy of process. In 
the area of religion what is the 
significance of putting emphasis 
on “events” rather than on 
“things”? 

c. Analysis of language and 
symbol. 

d. Developments in psychiatry 
and depth psychology, leading to 
new conceptions of the meaning of 
sin. 


THE new situation resulted in a 
theological reconstruction, which 
may be seen as a return to the 
past, recalling principles relevant 
to the problems of the present. 
Several points should be noted. 
a. The Sovereignty of God. A 
favored way of stating this view 
is to say that God is “totally 
other” than man; yet God is con- 
cretely present in Christ. Discuss 
the difference between this and 
the liberal view, which began 
with religious experience and 
reasoned to the existence of God. 
b. Revelation. Man does not ap- 
proach God through reason, but 
God confronts man and demands 
the decision of acceptance, which 
is faith. Jesus Christ is uniquely 
the revelation, God fully present. 
Note how this view has resulted 
in a new emphasis on the Bible. 
c. Christ the Word. In contrast 
to the liberal view of the “histori- 
cal Jesus,” a new emphasis was 
placed on the uniqueness of Jesus 
Christ the Lord, which is God 
come to men in a crucial event. 
d. Man the Sinner. Liberal op- 
timism was repudiated in a recog- 
nition of the tragedy and the 
depths to which man can descend. 
The notion of “original sin” was 
revived in the view that the Fall 
is a contemporary event: the turn- 
ing away from God which is char- 
acteristic of every human life and 
action. (See also The Protestant 
Faith, page 139, and Discipline of 
The Methodist Church, paragraph 
67.) 


e. History and the Kingdom of 
God. Compare this section with 
pages 245-54, and note which em- 
phases of the social gospel have 
been continued and which have 
been modified. 

The hope of Christians must 
point beyond history, for “no so- 
cial order or proposal for reform 
can be simply identified with the 
will of God.” Nowhere did the 
new emphasis make a more 
drastic change than in the re- 
interpretation of the concept of 
the kingdom of God. Should we 
seek to “build” the Kingdom? Or 
should we simply pray and wait 
for its coming? 


On the problem of diversity in the 
United States, see the list of reli- 
gious bodies in A Guide to the 
Religions of America, pages 197 f£., 
or the list included under “Reli- 
gion” in The World Almanac. How 
many religious bodies are listed? 
How many of these have less than 
five hundred members each? How 
many have over one million mem- 
bers each? Note the families of 
churches — Baptist, Lutheran, 
Methodist, Presbyterian — and 
their total membership. 

Some reasons for the denomina- 
tional diversity in the United 
States are discussed on pages 285- 
87. Interchangeability of denomi- 
nations may be illustrated if you 
will ask the class members to tes- 
tify to their denominational back- 
grounds. 

Define the term “ecumenical.” 
Note that the ecumenical move- 
ment includes Protestant churches 
and some which are not Prot- 
estant, but the Roman Catholic 
Church remains aloof. The spirit 
of the movement is noted on page 
292. 

Six factors have contributed to 
the demand for greater Christian 
solidarity (see pages 291-95). 
Note especially the experience of 
the modern missionary enterprise 
and the missionary conferences. 

A discussion of the patterns for 
unity in the church should center 
in the organic consolidation of de- 
nominations. Some of the signifi- 
cant unions are these: 
Congregational Christian, 1931 

(Concluded on third cover page) 
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SEPTEMBER 3: 


Christ, the Revelation 


A study of the Letter to the 
Hebrews is more challenging and 
rewarding than that of any other 
New Testament Letter apart 
from Paul’s. It is definitely the 
work of a thinker—an intellectual, 
if you will. 

The writer’s purpose was prac- 
tical. In various passages he in- 
terrupted his argument to exhort 
his readers in regard to the prac- 
tical implications of what he was 
saying (2:1-4; 3:12-15; 10:19-39). 
We will consider these passages 
later. 

In order to understand his pur- 
pose in writing, we should note 
the situation to which the author 
was addressing himself. Two 
points in particular are important. 

1. His readers were Christians 
who were in danger of becoming 
lax, of drifting away from the 
basic message they had heard and 
accepted. 

2. Almost certainly there 
loomed ahead of these Christians 
persecution and suffering even 
more severe than that which they 
had already had to endure (12:4). 
The writer feared that, particular- 
ly in view of the tendency toward 





Dr. EDMESTON is professor emeritus of 
Old Testament and Latin American mis- 
sions, Scarritt College for Christian 
Workers, Nashville, Tennessee. 
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laxity they had shown, the readers 
might not be able to withstand 
such a testing of their faith. So 
the main purpose of the Letter 
was to fortify them spiritually to 
be able to do so. 

In regard to his purpose and 
the situation to which he ad- 
dressed himself, the writer did 
not differ greatly from others of 
the New Testament, such as, for 
example, the authors of First 
Peter and the Book of Revelation. 
But the method he used was 
unique—a closely reasoned argu- 
ment. 

The author knew how to write 
and write well. He had a well- 
disciplined mind and at points ex- 
pressed himself in lyric forms, al- 
though in other places his writing 
may seem to us somewhat heavy 
and forced because of the sym- 
bolism and figures he used. The 
latter are foreign to our way of 
thinking but were familiar to his 
readers. While his purpose was 
practical, his method was theo- 
retical and scholarly. 

Bishop Sante U. Barbieri of 
Argentina has pointed out that 
there is a lesson here for modern 
Christians. In addition to our 
piety we ought to possess clear 
and alert minds, capable of making 
use of intellectual material to 


ADULT BIBLE COURSE # UNIT IV: LATER NEW TESTAMENT 
LETTERS (CONCLUDED) ™ USE WITH ADULT BIBLE COURSE 


of God 


make the gospel message more 
understandable and acceptable. 

We need not, of course, use the 
figures or even the philosophical 
background of this writer, but we 
can use something of his method. 
We ought to be familiar with, and 
capable of expressing ourselves in 
terms of, the current thinking of 
our day in order that the basic 
principles of the Christian faith 
may be understood by our con- 
temporaries.! 

The author of Hebrews wrote 
an intensely intriguing treatment 
of his subject, but we cannot 
understand him well without 
careful study. Such study, while 
immensely rewarding, is not easy, 
for various reasons. 

1. The philosophy that forms its 
background held that what is 
seen and known in this life is in 
each case only a copy or a shadow 
of the truly real. In general, we do 
not think in these terms today. 

2. Also in the background of 
the writer’s thinking is the idea 
of the priestly function as central 
in religion. Protestant thinking has 
tended to repudiate this. Perhaps 
we need to see a more profound 
meaning in this function. We will 
discuss this possibility later. 


1 Summarized from Sante U. Barbieri, Le 
Carta Fundamental del Cristianismo; Buenos 
Aires, Editorial La Aurora, page 140. 
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3. The writer uses the allegorical 
method in interpreting Scripture. 
This practice was current and ac- 
cepted in his time. 

We have many examples of 
Paul’s use of this method. One of 
the best is found in 1 Corinthians 
9: 8-11. There Paul discussed a law 
from Deuteronomy 25:4 that quite 
evidently sprang from a humane 
consideration for animals and was 
meant to refer to them. Paul used 
this Scripture to prove that min- 
isters have a right to receive a 
salary. 

This method of biblical inter- 
pretation is generally rejected be- 
cause it can so easily be misused 
by persons who want to claim a 
biblical basis for favorite ideas 
that really have no such basis. 

4. Most important, perhaps, is 
the fact that no such closely 
reasoned writing can ever be 
understood and appreciated with- 
out careful thought. One must put 
his mind to it. The reward in this 
case does not go to the intel- 
lectually lazy person. Mental ef- 
fort is required. 

The Letter to the Hebrews is 
well worth such effort. But be- 
cause of the difficulties mentioned 
we should look first at the author’s 
basic idea and general approach 
to his problem. 

The author was convinced that 
the best way to fortify his readers 
for meeting persecution and to 
counteract laxity was to give them 
a deeper understanding of the real 
nature of Christianity and its 
superlative importance. He was 
sure that if they really grasped 
its supreme importance and truly 
appreciated its surpassing value, 
they could not possibly neglect 
it or fail in steadfast loyalty to it. 
So in his own way he set out to 
meet this need. 

Both the background situation 
of this Letter and the author’s 
manner of dealing with it have 
contemporary significance. Surely 
a major menace to the life of 
Christians today is laxity. 
Churches do not lack for mem- 
bers. But many of those members 
never bother to study their reli- 
gion or its implications for daily 
living, not to mention trying to 
put its principles into practice. 


Nor are many Christians really 
sure of the superiority of their 
faith or why they hold it. Not 
many persons have joined a par- 
ticular denomination because they 
had definite reasons for preferring 
it over any other. Many Protes- 
tants would even hesitate to state 
that Protestantism is superior to 
Roman Catholicism. If they did 
state this, they would have diffi- 
culty giving their reasons. 

More serious is the fact that 
some who claim the name of 
Christian are not convinced that 
Christianity is superior to other 
religions. They would say some- 
thing like this: “It is what seems 
best for me, but some other reli- 
gion may best for others.” 

One can hardly expect such 
lack of understanding and convic- 
tion to produce great loyalty or 
to give folks the steadfastness to 
meet opposition and persecution. 
Yet there is evidence that perse- 
cution is at hand for people who 
stand for Christian principles 
even in the United States. I know 
cities where, within recent 
months, valuable people have 
been eased out of important posi- 
tions for this very reason. 

Lax Christians cannot meet 
such a challenge. They will go 
down before it as the writer of 
Hebrews feared Christians in his 
day would. So his message is still 
pertinent. 

The author was convinced not 
only that Christianity is the best 
of all possible religions but even 
more that it is the ultimate and 
final religion beyond which no 
other is necessary. His basic rea- 
son for this conviction was that 
Christianity meets men’s spiritual 
needs perfectly. Therefore there 
cannot be a better religion or a 
need for one. His detailed reasons 
for believing this are given as the 
argument develops. 

The whole Letter is a presenta- 
tion of this thesis. The author’s 
method of developing it is based 
on a major assumption. He was 
evidently writing to Christians of 
Jewish background, and he as- 
sumed that they agreed that, 
apart from Christianity, Judaism 
is the religion superior to all 
others. So he aimed to show that 


Christianity is superior to Juda- 
ism and so, by inference, to all 
other religions. 

The author’s first point is that 
Christianity is a superior revela- 
tion because of the agent through 
whom it comes, the Son of God 
himself (1:1-2). It is interesting to 
note here the implication of a 
progressive revelation. God had 
spoken by the prophets, giving a 
revelation in their time. But then 
a greater one had come through 
the Son. This implies that the ear- 
lier one was not perfect or at least 
not complete. 

The greatness of this later reve- 
lation is proved by the exalted 
nature of the Son. The author 
elaborates on this theme in terms 
similar to those in the first chapter 
of John’s Gospel. 

The Son had been appointed 
“heir of all things.” He was the 
agent through whom the world 
was created. (Compare John 1:3.) 
He reflects the very glory of God 
himself. (One is reminded of 
Paul’s words in 2 Corinthians 4:6: 
“God .. . who has shone in our 
hearts to give the light of the 
knowledge of the glory of God in 
the face of Christ.” He “bears the 
very stamp of his nature.” He up- 
holds “the universe by his word 
of power,” or, in Phillips’ words, 
he is “himself the upholding prin- 
ciple of all that is.” The lyric 
rhythm of the wording is worthy 
of the majesty of the theme. 

The writer’s second point con- 
cerning the exaltation of the Son 
is that he is greater than the an- 
gels. The latter are the celestial 
messengers of God and, especial- 
ly in later Judaism, the agents of 
his communication with men. The 
Son is greater than these and is 
therefore the mediator of a greater 
revelation. The writer presents 
scriptural proof for this, using it 
according to his usual method. 

The writer’s third point is that 
the Son is superior to Moses (3:4- 
6). Moses gave the Law, the very 
cornerstone of Judaism. The su- 
periority of the Son implies that 
his revelation is superior. 

The next point concerning the 
superiority of Christianity relates 
to the priesthood. This we will 
consider in the next lesson. 
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SEPTEMBER 10: 





Christ, Our High Priest 


At the beginning of this lesson 
it may be well to recall the basic 
thesis of the Letter to the He- 
brews and the writer’s purpose 
throughout. 

The thesis was that Christianity 
was the perfect and therefore the 
final religion. The writer’s pur- 
pose was to show that this was 
true. His method was to demon- 
strate that Christianity was su- 
perior to Judaism in that it did 
to perfection what Judaism did in 
a measure. By inference Chris- 
tianity was superior to all other 
religions. 

The idea of Judaism’s being 
brought to perfection, or com- 
pleted, in the mission of Jesus is 
also found elsewhere in the New 
Testament. Jesus himself said, 
“Think not that I have come to 
abolish the law and the prophets; 
I have come not to abolish them 
but to fulfill them”; or, in the 
words of The New English Bible, 
“T did not come to abolish, but to 
complete” (Matthew 5:17).1 

Paul wrote, “So the Law has 
been our attendant on our way to 
Christ, so that we might be made 
upright through faith. But now 
that faith has come, we are no 
longer in the charge of the at- 
tendant” (Galatians 3:24).? 

The writer of the Letter to the 
Hebrews gave special considera- 
tion to a different aspect of Juda- 
ism than did other New Testa- 
ment writers. He dealt with the 
priestly function together with the 
sacrificial system as distinguished 
from the prophetic function. 

If one were to contrast the basic 
purpose or significance of these 
two, one might say that the role 
of the prophet was to bring the 
word of God to men whereas that 
of the priest was to represent the 
people before God. Each in a sense 





1The New English Bible: New Testament; 
Oxford University Press and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961. 

2 ig | Bible: An American Translation, by 
J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed; re- 
printed by permission of the University “of 
Chicago Press. 
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was a medium of communication 
between God and man. The 
prophet was God’s agent of com- 
munication or revelation to man. 
The priest provided man with a 
means of access to God. 

Understood in this deeper sense 
the priestly function has a place 
in every religion. This is true 
whether it be in the form of a des- 
ignated system of priests, as in 
Judaism and Roman Catholicism, 
or in the sense of each individual 
coming into the presence of God 
for himself and acting as a guide 
for his brothers, which is the 
Protestant concept. In the pastoral 
prayer the pastor performs a 
priestly role in the Protestant 
service of worship. 

The writer of the Letter to the 
Hebrews did not ignore the pro- 
phetic element of Judaism. He 
pointed up Jesus’ superiority to 
the prophets in the opening verses, 
saying that he is God’s more per- 
fect revelation of himself than 
they. Christianity therefore is su- 
perior in the revelation of God 
that it brings. 

But the writer’s major interest 
was in the priestly aspect. For 
him the matter of contact with 
God, access to him, was the heart 
of religion. 

The real purpose of any system 
of religion is to provide such ac- 
cess and make possible the con- 
tact. Its value is to be judged by 
its success in achieving this pur- 
pose. The writer aimed to show 
that Christianity achieves this 
perfectly. It is, therefore, the per- 
fect religion, superior to all others 
and final. Thus his presentation of 
Jesus as the perfect high priest 
is the major development of the 
whole discussion. 

If Jesus is to be such a priest, 
certain requirements must be met. 
“THe] must be divinely called and 
humanly sympathetic (2:14-18; 
4:15-16; 5:1-3); must ‘make expi- 
ation for the sins of the people’ 
(2:17) offering ‘gifts and sacri- 





fices’ (8:3), and above all, blood 
. (9:22); and must open the 
way into the very presence of God 
for all who have faith in his 
priestly person and offering (9:7; 
10: 19-22).” 3 
The writer showed how Jesus 
met all these requirements. 


JESUS AS HIGH PRIEST 


A. Introduction 


Verses 5-18 of chapter 2 might 
be considered a preview of Jesus’ 
work of salvation. The writer is 
not yet fully launched on the sub- 
ject of Jesus as a high priest, al- 
though the idea is introduced in 
verse 17. He does, however, say 
some significant things about 
Jesus. For one thing, he turns 
again to his exaltation, which was 
the theme of chapter 1. 

More important perhaps, he 
touches upon his sufferings and 
death. This was a serious problem 
for Jesus’ early followers, partic- 
ularly those of Jewish back- 
ground. They found it hard to rec- 
oncile the idea of suffering and 
death with the concept of a Mes- 
siah. 

This writer makes some inter- 
esting points. First of all, suffer- 
ing and death were involved in 
his temporary humiliation, which 
in turn was part of God’s purpose 
for him. In the second place, these 
were involved in his mission of 
priesthood, which implied iden- 
tification with those whose priest 
he was to be. If he were to “be- 
come a merciful and faithful high 
priest in the service of God,” he 
“had to be made like his breth- 
ren in every respect,” including 
that of suffering. Because of this, 
he was able to perform his mission. 
“For since he himself has passed 
through the test of suffering, he 
is able to help those who are 
meeting their test now” (2:18, 
The New English Bible). 

Perhaps the most amazing 


3 Alexander C. Purdy, in The Interpreter’s 
Bible, Volume 11; Abingdon Press; page 586. 
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statement of the whole chapter is 
that found in verse 10: “It was 
fitting” or “it was right and 
proper” or “it was appropriate” 
(as the different versions put it) 
“that in bringing many sons to 
glory, God (from whom and by 
whom everything exists) should 
make the leader of their salvation 
a perfect leader through the fact 
that he suffered.” 4 

Why was it appropriate for 
such a God to do it that way? 
Could not a God “from whom and 
by whom everything exists” have 
found another way? Why was it 
“appropriate” that he would do it 
this way? Where had the author 
gotten the idea? Had he perhaps 
come to share the insight of the 
great Prophet of the Exile that 
salvation must necessarily come 
through vicarious suffering? 


B. Superiority of his appoint- 
ment 


The writer had still another 
problem in presenting Jesus as 
the high priest of Christianity. 
During his earthly lifetime Jesus 
was not a priest nor did he be- 
long to a line that would have 
made him eligible to become one. 

The writer solved this problem 
by maintaining that while it was 
true that Jesus did not belong to 
the ordinary line of priests, he did 
belong to another and superior 
line. He makes his point by an in- 
genious use of two widely sepa- 
rated passages of Scripture, the 
only two in which the figure of 
Melchizedek appears (Genesis 
14:17-20 and Psalms 110:4). 

Because of this use of Scripture 
and the type of reasoning, both 
foreign to a modern reader, chap- 
ter 7 may seem the most forced 
and difficult to appreciate of any 
in the book. The writer gives a 
messianic interpretation to 
Psalms 110:4 and thus makes the 
words apply to Jesus. 

Then, referring to the incident 
in Genesis 14:17-20, he reasons 
that Abraham in giving tithes to 
Melchizedek recognized him as 
one greater than himself. But if 
Melchizedek was greater than 





‘The New Testament in Modern English, 
copyright J. B. Phillips 1958. Used by per- 
ssien of The Macmillan Company, 


New 
ork. 


Abraham, he was also greater 
than Abraham’s descendants Aar- 
on and Levi, in whose line the 
Judaic priesthood was estab- 
lished. By the same reasoning the 
Melchizedek line, according to 
which Jesus had been declared 
priest, was greater than the Levit- 
ical line, and Jesus was a priest 
superior to those of the other line. 

Perhaps all that is necessary is 
to recognize that the writer, by a 
method that would be convincing 
for him and his readers, had 
proved to his satisfaction and 
theirs the superiority of the 
priesthood of Christ. 


C. Superiority of his work 


Jesus is the superior priest not 
only because of the order to 
which he belongs but also be- 
cause of the nature of his work. 

1. He holds the position for- 
ever, not temporarily as is the case 
with Levitical priests. They, be- 
cause of the limitations of human 
life, must yield it to another after 
a time. 

2. He ministers in a superior 
sanctuary. In establishing this 
point the writer makes use of the 
philosophical idea that material 
and temporal things are only 
shadows or copies of the eternal. 
The sanctuary at which the Levit- 
ical priest ministers is of that 
shadowy nature. Jesus, on the 
other hand, ministers in the true 
and eternal sanctuary. ; 

3. These other priests had to re- 
peat their sacrifices, which were 
animal sacrifices. Jesus, on the 
other hand, made the sacrifice of 
himself once for all. It did not 
have to be repeated. 

4. The sacrifice that Jesus made 
did not have to be repeated, and it 
was efficacious because it was dif- 
ferent in character. The blood of 
animals could not really take away 
sin. It was only symbolical cleans- 
ing. 

Christ’s sacrifice did have such 
power because it was offered 
“through the eternal Spirit.” It 
was conscious and voluntary and 
therefore had ethical and spiritual 
meaning such as a death of an 
animal could not have. It there- 
fore has power to move the con- 
science of men; in other words, to 
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take away sin, as these other sac- 
rifices have not. 

5. In the structure of the Jew- 
ish sanctuary the writer sees an- 
other point of superiority typified. 
The inner sanctuary, the holy of 
holies, represented the very pres- 
ence of God. Ordinary priests did 
not enter there, only the high 
priest and he only once a year. So 
the Jewish priestly system pro- 
vided for the people only indirect 
access to God through one repre- 
sentative only once a year, and 
that into a symbolical presence. 

Christ, on the other hand, had 
entered into the true holy of 
holies, the very presence of God, 
and in so doing had made jit acces- 
sible to all people at all times. No 
priest could do more. Nothing 
more was needed. Christianity as 
the religion of full and free access 
to God was the perfect and final 
religion. Such a faith was well 
worth living for and dying for. It 
also carried with it serious re- 
sponsibility, a fact that is pointed 
up in the exhortative passages to 
be studied later. 

“The author [of the Letter to 
the Hebrews] does speak directly 
to the universal human longing 
for fellowship with God through 
worship as no other New Testa- 
ment writer does. The institution 
of priesthood was the answer of 
antiquity to that quest, and by 
presenting Christ in his humanity, 
and especially in his death, as the 
perfect priest who ended all out- 
ward rites by fulfilling their 
shadowy anticipations, he made 
a permanent contribution to 
Christian thought and experience 
for all who grasp his thought in 
its entirety.” 5 

So this writer presents Chris- 
tianity as the religion of free ac- 
cess to God. Perhaps in our day 
and age, with its tendency to 
activism, we do not appreciate as 
we should what this opening of 
the way to God has meant to men 
of all ages. Perhaps we who have 
come up through the Protestant 
tradition are inclined to take this 
privilege for granted. So it is well 
this writer pointed it up as the 
goal of all religions, completely 
achieved only in Christ. 


5 Purdy, op cit., page 586. 
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SEPTEMBER 17: 


Encouragement for Christians 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF RESPONSE 
(2:1-4)- 

We noted at the beginning of 
this study of Hebrews that al- 
though the author’s treatment of 
his subject was in the main theo- 
retical, his purpose was practical. 
Proof of this is that he frequent- 
ly interrupts his main argument 
in order to exhort his readers as 
to the practical implications of 
what he is saying. This may make 
it a bit more difficult to follow his 
line of reasoning, but at the same 
time it serves to make his ideas 
more significant for his first 
readers and for us. 

These exhortatory passages also 
indicate something of the situa- 
tion of his readers. His warnings 
against certain dangers are indi- 
rect evidence that these dangers 
existed. These passages of practi- 
cal exhortation form the basis of 
study in this lesson. 

In the first place, we may note 
that one danger against which the 
writer warns is suggested by the 
words “drift away” and “neglect.” 
The danger was not so much that 
the readers would deny or even 
reject the message they had heard 
as that they would just be care- 
less about it, let it slip. This makes 
the word pertinent for persons in 
our own day. 

The increasing number of peo- 
ple belonging to the church in the 
United States today are not likely 
to deny the truth of the Bible or 
even of what the preacher says 
about the gospel. They would 
probably heatedly defend the 
Bible against attack and agree 
with the preacher’s sermon. The 
problem is that of neglect, of fail- 
ure to “give the very closest atten- 
tion to the message” (Good- 
speed’s translation) and to see its 
implications for daily living and 
follow them. This is the danger 
of “drifting from our course” 
(The New English Bible). 

In the second place, the practi- 
cal exhortation is related to the 
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preceding ideas. The writer says, 
“Therefore . . .” Why must we 
“pay the closer attention to what 
we have heard”? Because of the 
greatness of the revelation that 
has come to us. 

The writer has just established 
that it is superior to preceding 
ones because of the Person 
through whom it came (chapter 
1). Here he is reasoning from the 
lesser revelations. “If the word 
spoken through angels” (that is, 
the inferior message) “had such 
force that any transgression or 
disobedience met with due retri- 
bution” (and his readers would 
probably agree that it had), 
“what escape can there be for us 
if we ignore a deliverance so 
great?” 1 

Here the writer is pointing up 
two facts. 

1. The greatness and grandeur 
of the revelation is not enough. 
That he has established. In order 
for it to be effective, man must 
respond. For this, man himself is 
responsible. 

2. The gravity of the responsi- 
bility is in proportion to the great- 
ness of the revelation. One is re- 
minded here of the thinking of 
Amos (3:2). Many persons had 
felt that being a chosen people 
would make them immune from 
punishment. Amos, on the con- 
trary, heard Jehovah say that 
their special status made them 
liable to punishment for all their 
iniquities. So this writer says that 
because of the infinitely great rev- 
elation given to his readers, they 
could not hope to escape from 
punishment for neglecting it. (See 
also 10: 28-29.) 

This point, too, is pertinent for 
today. The revelation of which 
the writer spoke is still ours, to- 
gether with the record of all the 
evidence for its truth down across 
the centuries and with all our op- 

1From The New English Bible: New Tea- 


tament; Oxford University Press and Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961. 


portunities for a study and under- 
standing of it. How shall we es- 
cape if we neglect such a salva- 
tion? 


DANGER OF HARDENED HEARTS 
(3:66 through 4:13) 


In this passage, too, the writer 
recognized the need for the right 
sort of response to God’s revela- 
tion. “We are his house if we hold 
fast our confidence”  (3:6b). 
There is, too, a reference to the 
danger of falling “away from the 
living God” (3:12). Using Old 
Testament material as a basis for 
what he had to say, he warned 
against the danger of a hardened 
heart, an attitude that makes it 
impossible to appropriate the sal- 
vation Christ made available. 

Such a hardening of the heart 
may well be the result of the neg- 
lect to which the writer referred 
in an earlier passage. The terrible 
results of this state are unavoid- 
able because all is known to the 
God with whom we have to do. 
We cannot live in a world of sub- 
terfuge; it must be one of reality. 

A community of worship and 
mutual helpfulness in avoiding 
these dangers is referred to in 3: 
13-14. 


A Gtortovus INVITATION 
(4:14-16; 10:19-25) 

These two passages constitute 
a glorious invitation and are close 
to the heart of the message of the 
whole book. 

The first passage serves to in- 
troduce the idea of Christ as 
priest. It is on the basis of the 
character of this priest that the 
invitation is issued. Because of his 
identification of himself with us 
and his ability to sympathize with 
our weakness, we may venture to 
come. It is this that gives us con- 
fidence and assurance. “Let us 
therefore approach the throne of 
grace with fullest confidence, that 
we may receive mercy for our 
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failures and grace to help in the 
hour of need.” (4:16.)? 

The same emphasis on confi- 
dence based on the character of 
the High Priest of Christianity 
and the nature of his work is 
found in 10:19-25. Again in 12:18- 
24 there is the idea of love and 
warmth and friendliness as con- 
trasted with that of fear and ter- 
ror in relation to the old revela- 
tion. 

The author’s thesis has been 
that in Christianity through Christ 
men are offered free access to the 
presence of God himself. In this 
passage he tried to inspire in his 
readers the kind of confidence that 
would enable them to avail them- 
selves of this opportunity. Having 
come into this experience, they 
would realize the inestimable 
value of their faith and would no 
longer be in danger of letting it 
slip or of drifting away. 

Is the laxity of many modern 
Christians, referred to in the first 
of these four lessons, due in part 
to the fact that such an experience 
as this has never been theirs? If 
it had, they would be aware of 
the exceeding preciousness of 
their faith, convinced that in it 
they had found what cannot be 
found anywhere else. 


Procress TOWARD MATURITY 
(5:11 through 6:8; 10: 26-31) 


The writer here seemed to rec- 
ognize that he was dealing with 
profound religious concepts that 
are not easily explainable in 
simple language. This was par- 
ticularly true because his readers 
had not progressed in their re- 
ligious thinking as they should 
have done. He urged them, there- 
fore, to go on from elementary 
doctrines to a more profound un- 
derstanding of Christ and his 
work. He might have used the 
words of 1 Peter 1:13 and said 
to them, “Brace up your minds” 
(Phillips). He expected them to 
grow up in their Christian faith. 

The author implied also that 
Christians are as self-centered as 
infants when they are satisfied 
with receiving the benefits of faith. 





2From The New Testament in Modern 
English, copyright by J. B. Phillips 1958. 
Used by permission of The Macmillan Com- 
pany, New York. 


To be spiritually mature, one must 
take responsibility for teaching 
others. This, too, requires growth 
in understanding. 

It is not by accident that, in 
contrast to the idea of going on, 
he places that of backsliding. 
There is no such thing as standing 
still in the Christian faith any 
more than in any other vital ex- 
perience. One either progresses or 
goes backward. 

At this point, therefore, the 
author began his discussion of the 
seriousness of backsliding or 
apostasy. His consideration of this 
point may have been due in part 
to the fact that it was a vital issue 
for the early church. In the face 
of persecution some Christians 
did prove untrue to their faith 
and pretended to return to pagan- 
ism. When the fury of the perse- 
cution had passed, they wished to 
be reinstated in the church. The 
faithful differed greatly as to 
whether or not this should be per- 
mitted. 

This writer felt that there is 
no place for repentance after 
apostasy (6:4-8; 10:26-31). His 
drastic treatment of this matter 
was no doubt due to his profound 
appreciation of the surpassing 
grandeur of salvation offered in 
Christ. He could not conceive how 
anyone who had once experienced 
it could prove unfaithful. How 
could one who had been given ac- 
cess to the presence of God himself 
and had tasted the heavenly gift 
possibly deny that faith? For such 
a one there was surely no hope. 

Whether or not we would go 
with him all the way at this point, 
and the early church did not al- 
ways do so in its practice, we do 
recognize that each time we fail, 
it is more difficult to succeed 
again. It may well be that rejec- 
tion may be so basic or continuous 
as to make repentance impossible. 

Jesus did refer to the unpar- 
donable sin (Matthew 12:31-32). 
It is generally agreed that he did 
not refer to any one particular sin 
but rather to sinning that so dulls 
moral and spiritual sensibilities 
that at last repentance becomes 
impossible. 

Moreover, one who has enjoyed 
the blessings of the gospel but 


has allowed himself to become 
disillusioned is often harder to 
win than one who hears it for the 
first time. In any case, rejection 
or denial is a serious matter in 
the mind of the author because of 


the grandeur of the salvation of- 
fered. 


CONFIDENCE IN His READERS 
(6: 9-19; 10: 31-32) 


Finally, the writer expressed 
his confidence that his readers 
would not be found among the 
apostates. He had two reasons for 
believing this. 

First, there was the past con- 
duct of the group—their stead- 
fast endurance of suffering and 
their loving service to fellow 
Christians. The latter may often 
have involved them in dangerous 
circumstances. So he concluded, 
“We are not of those who shrink 
back and are destroyed, but of 
those who have faith and keep 
their souls” (10:39). 

Another reason for his confi- 
dence was the sure basis of the 
Christian hope. It is based on the 
promise of God himself. It is an 
anchor attached to the verities 
within the curtain, the true world 
as contrasted with the shadowy 
one (6:19-20). Such an anchor 
could hold his Christian readers 
steadfast in the face of impending 
persecution. This is the second 
point of the writer’s purpose. We 
will take up this point in our next 
lesson. 

The Christian today whose faith 
is thus anchored in the eternal 
verities can also remain steadfast 
in spite of atomic bombs, the con- 
fusion of the times, and “spiritual 
wickedness in high places” (Ephe- 
sians 6:12, King James Version). 
He can sing of the Christ who 
has gone before us into the true 
world “within the veil” (see He- 
brews 6:19-20, K.J.V.). 


When darkness veils His lovely 
face 
I rest on His unchanging grace; 
In every high and stormy gale, 
My anchor holds within the veil. 
On Christ, the solid rock, I stand; 
All other ground is sinking sand, 
All other ground is sinking sand.® 


8 Edward Mote. 
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SEPTEMBER 24: 


The Hall of Faith 


As has been previously noted, 
the writer of the Letter to the 
Hebrews felt that the faith of 
his readers was in danger at two 
points. There was the danger that 
they would become lax and let it 
slip away. He also feared that 
they might not be able to stand 
firm in the face of the persecu- 
tions that almost certainly lay 
ahead of them. 

These two points are related 
but not identical. The discussion 
that begins with chapter eleven 
has significance in regard to both 
dangers, but it may well have 
been directed toward the second 
of the two in particular. 


Wuat Is FartH? 
(11:1) 


The definition of faith with 
which the chapter opens is per- 
haps the most familiar verse of 
the whole Letter. It expresses a 
concept with great significance for 
religious thinking. 

The different versions of the 
New Testament state it in slightly 
varying forms. That of Weymouth 
is thought-provoking: “Now faith 
is a well-grounded assurance of 
that for which we hope, and a con- 
viction of the reality of things 
which we do not see.”1! Thus 
faith, although related to hope, is 
no mere wishful thinking. It is 
“a well-grounded assurance.” 

Neither is it believing what one 
knows is not true, as has some- 
times been said. It is the “convic- 
tion of the reality of things which 
we do not see,” the conviction ex- 
pressed by Paul when he said, 
“The things that are seen are 
transient, but the things that are 
unseen are eternal” (2 Corin- 
thians 4:18). It is also the con- 
viction of the reality of what for 
the moment at least can neither 
be demonstrated by experiment 
nor proved by the rules of logic. 

Faith in this sense is a signifi- 

1From The New Testament in Modern 


Speech, translated by Richard Francis Wey- 
mouth; Harper and Brothers; $3.75. 
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cant factor in many aspects of 
life, not merely in the religious. 
By such faith a Columbus answers 
all objections and negative pro- 
posals by his sailors with the com- 
mand, “Sail on! sail on! sail on! 
and on!” 

All true marriages are under- 
taken in faith in the sense of “a 
well-grounded assurance” of that 
for which both parties hope; that 
is, a successful marriage and a 
happy married life. One cannot 
prove beforehand beyond the 
shadow of a doubt that such will 
be the result. If couples waited 
for that, no one would ever under- 
take marriage. 

Such a step is taken in faith in 
the sense in which this author 
uses the term, although in that 
case it is not a strictly religious 
concept. It is when the unseen 
things of whose existence we are 
convinced are spiritual realities 
that it becomes a religious term. 
But the difference is in the object 
of faith, not in the quality of the 
attitude. 


FAcETs oF FAITH 
(11: 2-40) 


The definition of faith in verse 
1 is like a beautiful diamond of 
many facets. The various ex- 
amples of it that the author se- 
lects from Old Testament history 
are like lights thrown upon one 
or another of these. 

One such facet is the conviction 
of the existence of God and of 
certain traits in his character. 
Without this faith communion 
with him is impossible. Enoch is 
the example of this (11:5-6). 

Closely related to this is the 
assurance of God’s power and de- 
pendability, an assurance that 
reaches beyond the bounds of 
human possibility. This was seen 
in Abraham’s act of offering Isaac 
(11:17-19). It seemed that by his 
act he was making it impossible 
for God to keep his promise. But 
Abraham was convinced that God 


still could do it and that he was 
so dependable that he would. 

Such must have been the faith 
of Jesus that night in the garden 
of Gethsemane when it seemed 
from a human point of view that 
his death would mean the end of 
all hope for the Kingdom he had 
thought it God’s will for him to 
bring in. Both he and Abraham 
followed the path of obedience 
with full confidence in God as to 
the result. 

Closely related to this, too, is 
the idea of sincere loyalty. There 
is close affinity between faith, 
faithfulness, and loyalty. One pos- 
sible translation of Habakkuk 
2:4b is “The righteous shall live 
by his loyalty.” Abel is the ex- 
ample here (11:4). His sacrifice 
must have been acceptable be- 
cause it was offered in sincere 
loyalty while that of Cain was of- 
fered with some ulterior motive. 

There is, too, the faith in a 
principle that makes one remain 
loyal to it at whatever cost. Such 
was the choice of Moses when he 
sacrificed the comfort of life at 
the Egyptian court rather than to 
identify himself longer with the 
oppressors of his people (11:24- 
26). 

An important factor in faith is 
that confidence in the unseen 
which inspires venturing out into 
the unknown. It is the faith of 
the pioneer in any realm—physi- 
cal, social, or spiritual. In this 
chapter Abraham is the prototype 
of faith in this sense (11:8-10). 
Such faith is the basis of great 
achievement (11:32-35a). The 
loyalty is maintained at tremen- 
dous cost (11:35b-38), and the 
victory and achievement are cer- 
tain, although delayed for our 
benefit (11:13, 39). 

All this and much more is de- 
veloped in the analytical interpre- 
tation and presentation of selected 
incidents from Israel’s history, set 
forth in awe-inspiring form in the 
familiar chapter 11 of Hebrews. 
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PRACTICAL CHRISTIANITY 
(12: 1-4) 

In chapter 12 the writer begins 
to apply what he has said to the 
situation of his readers. He makes 
three main points here. 

1. The heroes from the past of 
whom he has reminded his readers 
should serve as examples to incite 
them to similar valiant faithful- 
ness under persecution. 

2. He thinks of all those who 
have entered into the life beyond 
as being like spectators in an 
athletic contest. They are watch- 
ing the conduct of this little band 
of Christians. The presence and 
applause of such spectators ought 
to incite his readers to greater 
efforts. They should strive to be 
worthy of such predecessors in 
the faith. In order to do this, they 
must, like an athlete, get rid of 
anything that might hinder them 
as they “run ... the race that is 
set before us.” 

3. More important still is the 
example of Jesus, “the pioneer 
and perfecter of our faith.” He 
went the limit in the matter of 
endurance of suffering for the 
sake of what it would achieve, 
the reward ahead. The readers 
ought to be inspired to follow his 
example. They themselves were 
as yet far from the limit. They 
had not yet suffered to the point 
of shedding blood. 


SUFFERING AS DISCIPLINE 
(12: 5-11) 


The writer next turns to con- 
sider suffering as discipline. He 
suggests that suffering is being 
sent for a purpose, a good purpose 
toward the one who suffers. This 
represents a shift from the con- 
cept of suffering as punishment to 
that of suffering as discipline and 
so harmonizes with the idea of a 
loving God. 

We find this idea in the Book 
of Proverbs (3:11-12). Here it is 
presented by the author of He- 
brews as a reason for not merely 
enduring suffering but even ac- 
cepting and appreciating it as chil- 
dren later appreciate discipline. 
This is another point in the 
writer’s attempt to fortify his 
readers to meet _ persecution 
valiantly. 


More REASONS FoR LOYALTY 
(12:12 through 13:21) 


The writer next gives some 
specific instructions for right con- 
duct, and then in verses 18-24 he 
gives his readers another reason 
for remaining loyal. Once again 
it grows out of the glorious char- 
acter of the Christian faith and 
the type of religious experience 
it makes available to them. 

In Judaism the major emphasis 
had been awe-inspiring, even ter- 
rifying, attributes of the Deity. 
The experience of contact with 
such a God was of the same na- 
ture, so that even Moses said, “I 
tremble with fear.” 

The God of Christianity, on the 
contrary, is one whom men may 
address as Father; and the sanc- 
tuary at which he is worshiped 
is a different sort of place too, 
different from the death-dealing 
mountain of Sinai. It is a warm 
and friendly place, and there one 
may have fellowship with God 
and Jesus, with angels, and with 
those who make up the assembly 
of the first-born. For an experi- 
ence so precious one would surely 
be willing to face danger. 

But underneath and back of all 
the reasons the writer has given 
for remaining loyal to the faith 
there is the confidence in help 
from above. “God himself has 
said, ‘I will never leave you or 
desert you’; and so we can take 
courage and say, “The Lord is my 
helper, I will not fear; what can 
man do to me?’” (13:5-6.)2 And 
the writer announces confidently 
the declaration that has been 
cherished and repeated by Chris- 
tians through the _ centuries, 
“Jesus Christ is the same yester- 
day and today and forever.” He 
closes with the prayer that “the 
God of peace .. . equip you with 
everything good that you may do 
his will, working in you that which 
is pleasing in his sight.” (13: 7-21.) 


In SUMMARY 


So the writer of the Letter to 
the Hebrews tries to rouse his 
readers from laxity that would 
permit something precious to slip 
from their grasp and to fortify 

2From The New English Bible: New Tes- 


tament; Oxford University Press and Cam- 
bridge University Press, 1961. 


them against attacks from with- 
out. He does this by helping them 
realize more fully just how 
precious is the heritage they pos- 
sess and by passing in review 
before them great heroes of the 
past. He would also keep their 
attention fixed on the things that 
are not seen but are eternal and 
especially on Jesus, “the pioneer 
and perfecter of our faith,” the 
“great high priest who has’ passed 
through the heavens,” the Son who 
“reflects the glory of God.” 

Of the pertinence of this Letter 
and that of First Peter, Bishop 
Sante U. Barbieri has written: 

“In a world like ours where 
opposition to all that is Christian 
in spirit seems to increase daily, 
there is need for the word of 
exhortation and encouragement 
which. comes to us in _ these 
epistles. We need to remember 
that Christ is still the same, that 
his power has not diminished, and 
that the only eternal kingdom is 
his kingdom, which is based on 
justice and righteousness and 
love. The religion of Christ, ac- 
cording to these authors, is not a 
religion for cowards. It is a reli- 
gion that requires of its adherents 
the sacrifice of life itself on the 
altar of eternal truth. Once again 
through the words of Peter and 
of the writer of Hebrews we hear 
the voice of the Master of Galilee: 
‘If any man would come after 
me, let him deny himself and 
take up his cross and follow me.’ 
(Matthew 16:24.) 

“In the list of names cited in 
the eleventh chapter of Hebrews 
there is room for many more. 
Yours may be one of them.” 3 

We need, too, in the activity 
and strains of our day, to hear 
and respond to the exhortation, 
“Since then we have in Jesus, 
the Son of God, a great high 
priest . . . let us keep firm hold 
of our religion. . . . Let us come 
with courage to God’s throne of 
grace to receive his forgiveness 
and find him responsive when we 
need his help” (4:14, 16) .4 


3 Sante Uberto Barbieri, La Carta Funda- 
mental del Cristianismo; Buenos Aires, Edi- 
torial La Aurora, page 145. 

4From The Bible: An American Transla- 
tion, by J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Good- 
speed; reprinted by permission of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press. 
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ADULT FELLOWSHIP SERIES @ UNIT VIII: 
GAMBLING # USE WITH ADULT STUDENT 


What Is Gambling? 


LEADER'S HELPS }' ROGER BURGESS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This series of four lessons deals 
with an issue on which people 
have widely differing opinions. 
Gambling is legal in many states 
and communities. Football pools 
and charity bingo are an accepted 
part of the life of many persons. 
The ways-and-means committees 
of many social groups and clubs, 
to which many church members 
belong, use lotteries and “chances” 
to raise funds for their budgets. 

Yet gambling is also a $40 bil- 
lion dollar menace, penetrated by 
crime and corruption. It takes 
funds from the hands of people 
in the low-income brackets—peo- 
ple who can ill afford to lose their 
money. It destroys families and 
persons. It pays vast sums into 
the hands of underworld personal- 
ities—sums used to foster and 
support criminal acts of all kinds. 

While many communities ac- 
cept gambling practices, churches 
are almost universal in condemn- 
ing gambling, legal or otherwise. 

When dealing with a contro- 
versial issue of this kind, it is 
always well to keep in mind some 





Rocer Burcess is associate general sec- 
retary of the Division of Temperance 
and General Welfare, General Board 
of Christian Social Concerns of The 
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basic communications techniques 
or practices. 

1. As a leader, you may encour- 
age the group to agree at the out- 
set that there may be some dis- 
agreement; then when it comes, it 
won’t scare anybody. A frank 
understanding of the fact that 
Christians can disagree in a spirit 
of love will do much for the class 
now and in the future. 

2. Do not attempt to be an all- 
knowing expert on the subject. 
The leader’s role should be that 
of one who guides the discussion, 
rather than one who speaks au- 
thoritatively. 

3. At the same time, the leader 
should be as informed as possible 
on the subject. You will want to 
be familiar with the Adult Stu- 
dent material. Be sure to read 
the articles on pages 1-6 in this 
periodical. The additional re- 
sources suggested on page 33 are 
important for reference. 

At times it may be helpful to 
bring in outside resource persons. 
Examine your community and 
your lesson plan for this kind of 
opportunity. A local enforcement 
officer or a court judge may share 
some valuable information. 

4. Begin with an attempt to 
understand the problem through 
open discussion and a considera- 


tion of various points of view; 
later on it may be possible for the 
group to come to some conclu- 
sions. The effort at keeping an 
open mind will be a real aid to 
communication. 

5. When differences of opinion 
do come, you may find it wise not 
to take sides but to help the group 
examine both points of view. 

Remember it is not absolutely 
necessary to come to a final con- 
clusion on each point. Change 
comes slowly and with difficulty 
for many people. The general hope 
is that there will be more light 
than heat in your discussion and 
that change of opinion and deci- 
sions for action may grow spon- 
taneously out of the discussion 
rather than be forced on the group 
by the teacher or one or two 
members. 

By careful advance planning 
you can make each session of this 
series interesting and stimulating. 
Look ahead at the suggestions in 
each lesson for involving the group 
and plan to use those most suitable 
for your group. 

Difficult subjects can be handled 
creatively within the church, per- 
haps better than any other place, 
because a spirit of mutual respect 
and regard permeates our Chris- 
tian faith and Christ’s teachings 
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as we understand them. In an 
atmosphere of Christian love con- 
troversy can become creative 
rather than destructive. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. The normal risks of life 
II. Special risks and challenges 
III. Chance and gambling risks 
IV. What is gambling? 
V. The structural pattern of 
gambling 
VI. Why do men gamble? 
VII. The habitual gambler 
VIII. Compulsive gambling 
IX. Distinctions in a complex 
situation 


To BEGIN 


An opening statement to set the 
framework for the entire unit 
would be in order. In addition to 
the introductory material given 
above, you might indicate the 
progression of thought by men- 
tioning the four lesson topics. 

This first lesson is an attempt 
to present some data on what 
we know about gambling, to de- 
fine terms and motivations, and 
to learn not only why men gamble 
but also the various kinds of gam- 
bling habits. 

Indicate that the second lesson 
is to be an honest effort to con- 
sider sociological data regarding 
the impact of the gambling prac- 
tice on society, on the family, and 
on the individual. 

The third lesson sets forth a 


historical view of gambling, in- 


cluding some biblical passages 
dealing with the gambling prac- 
tice. It also considers moral as- 
pects—the right and wrong—of 
gambling. 

The fourth lesson explores the 
positions of various denomina- 
tions, especially of The Methodist 
Church, regarding the practice of 
gambling. Each member of the 
group may measure his own 
thinking about this important is- 
sue alongside the position taken 
by his church. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Since much of this first lesson 
is devoted to a consideration of 
definition, you may begin by ask- 
ing individuals or small groups to 
define the term “gambling.” 


If small groups are used, ask 
each to prepare in five minutes a 
one-sentence definition of gam- 
bling. 

If the group is not large enough 
for this procedure, you may put 
the question to the entire class, 
writing individual responses on 
the blackboard for evaluation. 

A variety of statements are pos- 
sible. Thus it is logical to turn 
to the lesson material for a closer 
look at the issue. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. The normal risks of life 


Everyone takes risks all the 
time. The very act of living is a 
risk, for no one knows when life 
may end. We take risks in recrea- 
tion, in business. You may ask 
the group to name some of the 
normal risks in life that each per- 
son experiences. (See Adult Stu- 
dent for others.) 

Help the group see that normal 
risks of this kind are necessary 
to life. To meet them intelligently 
and in a calculated way is a part 
of being responsible, a sign of ma- 
turity. For instance, we reduce 
the danger of being injured in an 
automobile accident by obeying 
traffic laws and stop signs. The 
risk is always there, but we can 
calculate and reduce the dangers 
of taking what is, for most of us, 
a very necessary risk. 


II. Special risks and challenges 


There are other risks that are 
not present every day. Ask the 
group to name some in addition 
to Kolbe’s suggestions. 

Marriage is one such risk. 

Near Annandale, Virginia, a 
young Marine pulled three little 
girls from a flaming wreck—he 
took a risk of a special kind to 
save life. 

The choice of a college and of 
a vocation involves another spe- 
cial kind of risk. Chance is in- 
volved all along the way, but 
training and skill, ability to do a 
job or to analyze a situation cor- 
rectly and react to it, are measur- 
able parts of success or failure. 

The farmer takes many risks 
as he plants his crops. Weather, 
drought, pestilence, could drive 
him out of business. The risk is 


offset, however, by the produc- 
tivity involved; and the luck ele- 
ment is reduced appreciably by 
the hard work, ability, experience, 
and training of the farmer. 


III. Chance and gambling risks 


This element of chance, or luck, 
is the key factor for consideration. 
In the examples given so far, the 
element of chance can be reduced 
appreciably by the skill, ability, 
and just plain common sense of 
the individual. 

Kolbe gives us another set of 
situations in which chance and 
luck become the major factors in 
determining the outcome. You 
may ask the group to add to this 
list from their own experience. 

Help the group see that these 
risks do not involve ordinary and 
necessary ventures. 

Driving a car is necessary for 
most of us. Cars and trucks are 
an important part of our economy, 
and through care and skill we can 
control the risks we run in using 
them. But the act of gambling as 
we know it—playing bingo, dice, 
the horses, lotteries—does not in- 
volve necessary risk. Life could 
go on creatively and abundantly 
without them. Nor do they involve 
heroic decisions in response to hu- 
man need, as in the case of the 
young Marine. 

The risks involved in the act 
of gambling are usually selfish in 
motivation, unproductive of the 
common good, and taken in an 
effort to get something for noth- 
ing. Skill may be involved to a 
limited degree, but chance is the 
chief determining factor. 


IV. What is gambling? 


Now we can see that some stock 
responses to the gambling ques- 
tion lack validity. You know 
them: “All of life is a risk.” “We 
gamble on crops and the stock 
market every day.” “Even mar- 
riage is a gamble.” 

An intelligent and calculated 
risk differs from the act of gam- 
bling. 

The first is a part of normal 
everyday life, necessary to eco- 
nomic, social, and spiritual de- 
velopment and well-being. The 
element of chance in such situa- 
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Habitual gamblers become ob- 
sessed with games of chance. 


tions can be reduced appreciably 
by skill, knowledge, and experi- 
ence and plays a relatively minor 
role. 

Gambling, in its common defini- 
tion, involves chance to a great 
degree, requires only limited 
skills, and is seldom, if ever, pro- 
ductive of the common good. (The 
question of tax revenues from 
legalized gambling is dealt with 
in a later lesson.) 

Kolbe’s definition of gambling 
can now be compared with those 
listed earlier by the group. He 
indicates that gambling is the 
playing of games of chance for 
money or for other things of 
value, or it may be the staking of 
money or other valuables on an 
event whose outcome depends at 
least in significant part on chance. 

Be sure the group understands 
clearly the difference between 
normal risks and hazards and the 
act of gambling, as we shall use 
the word from here on. 


V. The structural pattern of gam- 
bling 

Kolbe gives us some criteria 
for defining the gambling act, 
which I have restated in question 
form and which may be used as 
criteria of a game of chance. 

1. Are there prizes or an an- 
ticipated return of some special 
value? 

2. Does the element of chance 
figure primarily in the distribu- 
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tion of these prizes and returns? 

3. Is it necessary to place in 
jeopardy a consideration, perhaps 
of money? (This is not always 
necessary.) 

4. Is there a desire for gain on 
the part of the promoter or op- 
erator of the enterprise? 

5. Is there a matching desire for 
gain on the part of the player or 
participant? 

This formula is valuable, but 
it has limitations. In some lot- 
teries it is not necessary to risk 
anything of value to win. Charity 
bingo subverts the profit motive 
to a “worthy cause” benefit. 

The key element then becomes 
that of chance. What risks are 
being taken? How important are 
they? For churchmen this is an 
important question, What are the 
motivations of the parties in- 
volved? 


VI. Why do men gamble? 


This is a fascinating question, 
and the group should be given a 
chance to respond to it. Perhaps 
the reasons people give for gam- 
bling could be listed on the board. 
Then ask the group to list some 
reasons behind the reasons—the 
motivations for gambling. These 
go deep into personality, and per- 
sonality is extremely important to 
Christian people. 

You may arrange to invite a 
psychiatrist to share in this pres- 
entation and discussion. For many 
persons gambling is not a volun- 
tary act but an obsession. 

While Kolbe gives us an excel- 
lent picture of the habitual and 
compulsive gambler, it may be 
well for you to help the group 
analyze some of the motivations 
behind acts of recreational or so- 
cial gambling. Like the social 
drinker, social gamblers partici- 
pate only now and then, defending 
the occasional bet at the track or 
purchase of a raffle ticket as harm- 
less recreation. But, like the so- 
cial drinker, these same persons 
may be playing with fire. 

Much has been written in re- 
cent years ahout gambling motiva- 
tions. Psychiatrists now generally 
agree that some persons, in seek- 
ing an escape, select recreational 
or social gambling rather than 








sports or a constructive hobby. 
Such persons may have a hidden 
urge to return to the world of 
childhood where magic and not 
the harsh mathematics of reality 
seem all-powerful. Children live 
under the illusion that their 
wishes can influence reality. Many 
gamblers wish this were really so. 
This kind of escape can get dan- 
gerously out of hand. 

Other psychiatrists feel that 
men have a normal impulse for 
self-expression and freedom which 
is fed by the gambling practice. 
With so much security built into 
our modern life, many gamble 
just to put a little daring back 
into the picture. They may be 
overlooking the fact that there are 
other, more productive, acts of 
daring which cry out for atten- 
tion. 

Other doctors see gambling as 
involving mental skill, a chance to 
use the mind for another purpose, 
a relaxation from usual thinking 
duties. Here again a natural re- 
sponse for the Christian is to con- 
sider the great needs of our day 
which cry out for solution, de- 
manding all the skill and reason- 
ing that man can muster. 


Vil. The habitual gambler 


Not long ago a popular tele- 
vision program presented a drama 
entitled The House of Cards. It 
portrayed the story of a man who, 
in spite of his desire to have a 
home and family, gambled away 
all he had in repeated poker ses- 
sions. Similar stories are very 
much a part of common knowl- 
edge. 

There are fascinating parallels 
between the problem of alcohol- 
ism and habitual or compulsive 
gambling: 

It is estimated that some sixty 
million persons in the United 
States use alcoholic beverages. 
The same estimate is given for 
the number of gamblers. It is esti- 
mated that there are over five 
million alcoholics in our nation. 
This is also the estimated number 
of compulsive gamblers. 

The habitual gambler does not 
participate occasionally. He gam- 
bles repeatedly and often, in a 
neurotic repetition of the act. This 
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is also true of the alcoholic and 
his drinking. 

The habitual gambler becomes 
obsessed with the game of chance; 
it becomes the center of his in- 
terest and of his daydreams. This 
is also true of the alcoholic and 
his drinking. 

The gambler is always seeking 
out the big break, despite the fact, 
available for all to see, that it is 
impossible to beat the odds. Even 
continued loss has no effect on his 
efforts. 

The alcoholic is constantly go- 
ing on the wagon for good and 
continues to believe that he can 
control his drinking, even though 
it is apparant to everyone else that 
he cannot. 

The gambler is not satisfied 
with small winnings but will 
quickly plunge them back into 
the game in order to “win big.” 
The alcoholic may be sober for a 
time, but he will soon return to 
the bottle. Nor is he satisfied with 
a few drinks—he too must go all 
the way. 

In time both the compulsive 
gambler and the alcoholic will 
pass the line of any responsible 
decision. They will risk all, in- 
cluding shame and degradation, to 
gamble or to drink. 

Even the thirst for thrill exists 
for both the alcoholic and the 
compulsive gambler. This phe- 
nomenon has been likened by 
some doctors to the narcotic ad- 
dict’s appetite for drugs. 


VIII. Compulsive gambling 


The above data, based on thou- 
sands of psychiatric records, clear- 
ly indicates that gambling may 
become a compulsion and an ad- 
diction in much the same way as 
drinking. The compulsive drinker 
loses control over his own actions. 
He cannot stop, even though he 
would like very much to do so. 
The compulsive gambler knows 
that he is gambling away all he 
holds dear, but he is driven on 
and on until nothing is left. 

In both cases the compulsion 
appears to be primarily rooted in 
the psychological make-up, al- 
though some feel that alcoholism 
is physiological in nature. In both 
cases the only possibility for ar- 
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resting the compulsion or “dis- 
ease” is the individual’s realiza- 
tion that he must stop and that 
he is powerless to help himself. 

Gamblers Anonymous is a wide- 
spread organization that parallels 
the plan and purpose of Alcoholics 
Anonymous. 


IX. Distinctions in a complex situ- 
ation 

You may wish to ask the group 
a series of questions that will sum- 
marize the lesson. 

Here are some possibilities: 

Question: What is the differ- 
ence between taking a normal 
risk and gambling, as we have de- 
fined it? 

Answer: A normal risk is nec- 
essary, productive, often taken for 
the common good, and is based on 
sensible motivations. The element 
of chance is not a major factor. 
Gambling places ultimate value 
on chance; its motivations are 
selfish for the gambler and the 
operator of the game; it holds out 
the chance of reward for little or 
no effort (often real loss may be 
involved) ; it does not make a pro- 
ductive contribution to society. 

Question: What is the differ- 
ence between a social gambler 
and a habitual or compulsive 
gambler? 

Answer: The difference lies in 
volition. To adapt a phrase often 
used to describe alcoholism: The 
social gambler could stop if he 
would; the compulsive gambler 
would stop if he could. 

While the recreational gam- 


bler’s motivations may be ques- 
tionable, and in fact dangerous 
for his future, and while he con- 
tributes to a practice that is often 
destructive in nature, he is in con- 
trol of his actions and thus moral- 
ly responsible. 

The compulsive gambler, on the 
other hand, has deep and serious 
motivational disturbances. He is 
caught in a web from which he is 
powerless to extricate himself 
without the help of others. In one 
sense his problem is psychological 
and not moral in nature. How- 
ever, he is the victim of his own 
orginal volitional act, the decision 
to gamble and to keep on gam- 
bling, before the compulsion took 
over. These points of morality 
will be discussed further in a later 
session. 

One interesting fact: Just as in 
the case of alcoholism, no recrea- 
tional gambler ever starts out to 
be a compulsive gambler. And no 
one can predict which gambler or 
drinker will fall victim to a com- 
pulsion that may destroy him and 
his loved ones. 

In CLOSING 

Call attention to next week’s 
topic. Urge each person to read 
Adult Student and be ready for 
further discussion of this topic. 
You may wish to recommend 
some of the resources listed on 
this page. 

You may wish to close by read- 
ing one or two Bible passages that 
relate particularly to this lesson 
(see Adult Student). 





Additional Resources 


Available from Service Department of Board of Christian Social 
Concerns, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 2, D.C.: 


Gambling, Should It Be Legalized? by Virgil W. Peterson (pub- 
lished by Charles C. Thomas, 1951); $2.75. 

Bingo and Christian Ethics, by Paul W. Rishell (New York State 
Council of Churches and Protestant Council of the City of New 


York); 25 cents. 


‘Free Aspirin—Ask Us Anything, by Alson J. Smith; $1.25 per 100. 
The Moral Case Against Gambling, by G. Bromley Oxnam; 25 cents. 
Easy Come ... Easy Go, by Roger Burgess; 25 cents. 

The Christian Church and Gambling, by Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr.; 


10 cents each; $7.50 per 100. ? 


“Parents Packet on Gambling”; 25 cents per packet. 
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SEPTEMBER 10: 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Reread the material for this les- 
son in Adult Student as early as 
possible in the week. Thus you 
will have time to find helpful il- 
lustrations from daily contacts 
with friends and associates. 

Since the topic for this lesson 
is the social impact of the gam- 
bling practice, you may wish to 
do some special reading. Studies 
of the gambling practice have 
given us a wide body of informa- 
tion on which to draw. Many good 
articles have appeared in a variety 
of periodicals over the last few 
years. An evening spent at your 
public library would be of great 
value. 

You may also want to visit with 
local judges and law enforcement 
officers to ask if gambling is a 
problem in your community. Per- 
haps some local facts and figures 
are available. Local statistics are 
always more interesting than 
those you get out of a book or 
even out of a magazine. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


The lesson material in Adult 
Student provides an _ excellent 
background for the discussion of 
four important questions. Each 
could be handled as a session in 
itself. 

1. How widespread is the gam- 
bling practice? 

2. What’s wrong with social 


gambling? 

3. Should charity bingo be 
legalized? 

4. How can we control gam- 
bling? 


One very interesting way to 
present the material for this ses- 
sion would be for a panel of class 
members, or outside resource per- 
sons, to comment on each of the 
above questions. 
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Gambling as a Social Evil 


LEADER’S HELPS / ROGER BURGESS 


If you use persons from the 
group, you will need to ask them 
well in advance so they can pre- 
pare, using both Adult Student 
and ApuLT TEACHER material, plus 
other information they may 
gather on their own. 

If you use special resource per- 
sons, these should be invited well 
in advance. Here are some possi- 
bilities: a court judge, a lawyer, 
the local chief of police, a school- 
teacher, a minister. In each case 
try to find persons interested in 
the questions who will bring an 
intelligent, experienced approach 
to the subject for your panel dis- 
cussion. 

When inviting the panel mem- 
bers, be sure to place resources 
in their hands and be specific 
about the ground you want each 
to cover. Ask them to limit initial 
presentations to five or ten min- 
utes so that there will be plenty 
of time for questions from the 
floor. 

One way to get important ques- 
tions asked is to hand out four- 
by-five cards. Suggest that ques- 
tions be written on the cards dur- 
ing the panel presentations. The 
cards can then be sorted and the 
questions read to individual panel 
members by the leader. This tech- 
nique avoids the embarrassment 
some people feel in asking par- 
ticularly pointed questions in a 
group discussion. 

Should the panel presentation 
not be possible, the material be- 
low is organized along the four 
basic questions. You will find the 
same ground covered as in Adult 
Student, although with a different 
outline. 

The introduction and summary 
are important in getting off to a 
good start and winding up the 
session. 















LESSON OUTLINE 


I. Introduction 
II. How widespread is gambling? 


III. What’s wrong with social 
gambling? 

IV. Should charity bingo be 
legalized? 


V. How can we control gam- 
bling? 
To BEcIn 


I. Introduction 


The first session of our study of 
gambling covered an effort to de- 
fine terms and get to know our 
subject. We talked about what is 
and what is not gambling. We out- 
lined the normal everyday risks 
each of us must take and com- 
pared these with the dependence 
on chance which is characteristic 
of gambling activity. We also at- 
tempted to define the social gam- 
bler in contrast to those who 
gamble compulsively. 

Now we come to a considera- 
tion of the impact of gambling on 
society as a whole. For the most 
part we will be dealing with facts 
that have been developed in uni- 
versity studies and newspaper ac- 
counts over a period of years. But 
we will also be touching on some 
of the more controversial aspects 
of the gambling issue and raising 
questions for discussion. 


How TO PROCEED 
II. How widespread is gambling? 


Writers are generally agreed 
that fifty to sixty million people 
in the United States gamble fair- 
ly regularly, both legally and il- 
legally. How much do they spend? 

Figures vary widely, and esti- 
mates must be real “guestimates” 
because most of the gambling 
done in America today is illegal. 
FBI Chief J. Edgar Hoover has 
been quoted often as setting the 
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total gambling figure above $20 
billion—a sizable sum. 

But another authority, news- 
paperman Fred J. Cook of New 
York, recently calculated the fig- 
ure at $47 billion for The Nation 
magazine.’ He based his figures on 
studies made by Milton R. Wessel, 
“the energetic young New York 
corporation lawyer who headed 
the U.S. Attorney General’s Spe- 
cial Group on Organized Crime.” 
In establishing his estimate Wes- 
sel assumed that for every dollar 
bet on the legal pari-mutuel ma- 
chines at the nation’s tracks, three 
were bet with illegal bookies. 
Even the gambling fraternity it- 
self considers the ratio closer to 
five to one. 

The same study estimated that 
the underworld of organized 
crime keeps about $9 billion, of 
which fully half goes to pay pro- 
tection money to police and poli- 
ticians. 

This gross underworld gam- 
bling profit is equal to the average 
wholesale value of the entire an- 
nual output of the American auto- 
mobile industry. Gambling is big 
business. 

And the story of corruption that 
accompanies that big business is 
a blight on our society which is 
appalling. Newspaper after news- 
paper has exposed police and po- 
litical payoffs by gambling inter- 
ests. Grand juries bring indict- 
ments against countless policemen 
who have taken regular bribes. 
The lid goes on—for a time. Then 
the public relaxes again, and il- 
legal gambling continues to flour- 
ish. 

In Syracuse, New York, the 
Herald-Journal conducted a cru- 
sade against the gambling rackets, 
printing more than two hundred 
stories. One story mentioned the 
exact blocks in which illegal gam- 
bling was operating. Police prom- 
ised a crackdown. But more than 
a year later the same spots were 
still in operation. 

Also in The Nation article Fred 
Cook told of a New York state 
commission investigator who was 
escorted to a Buffalo gambling 
spot by a uniformed policeman. 
“Subsequently the commission dis- 
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covered that a desk lieutenant in 
the police headquarters was ac- 
tually running his own book.” 

The size of the dollar signs 
which represent the legal and il- 
legal gambling enterprise attract 
the underworld like flies to candy. 
And much of the estimated $4.5 to 
$6 billion annual net profit goes 
through underworld hands into 
further crime operations, includ- 
ing narcotics peddling, prostitu- 
tion, and smuggling. 


Ill. What’s wrong with social 
gambling? 


But most of that is illegal gam- 
bling. What about the practice of 
social gambling—just now and 
then? Many dog and horse tracks 
now make pari-mutuel gambling 
possible within the law. More and 
more states are seeking legislation 
to legalize gambling in one form 
or another, such as slot machines, 
bingo, horse racing. 

What can be the harm in a base- 
ball pool at the office or flipping 
coins for coffee? Many “good” 
people participate in this kind of 
activity every day. Is it really 
gambling? 

Perhaps we should return to 
the outline suggested in the first 
lesson as a criterion for evaluating 
risks and gambling. 

1. Are there prizes or an an- 
ticipation of return carrying some 
special value? 

2. Does the element of chance 
figure primarily in the distribution 
of the prize? 

3. Is it necessary to place in 
jeopardy a consideration, perhaps 
of money? 

4. Is there a desire for gain on 
the part of the promoter or opera- 
tor of the enterprise? 

5. Is there a matching desire 
for gain (perhaps greed) on the 
part of the player or participant? 

And what of the key element 
mentioned—risk? What risks are 
being taken? How important are 
they? What are the motivations of 
the parties involved? 

Kolbe (Adult Student) points 
out that one should consider 
where the stress is placed. Is it 
on the money being wagered or 
on the social custom or pattern? 
Is the football pool really recrea- 





tional, leading to fellowship 
among businessmen, or is the par- 
ticipation one primarily motivated 
by a hope for gain? 

If the wagers are secondary, 
there may be some doubt about 
the significance of these acts. 

But, Kolbe points out, there are 
other important considerations. It 
is pretty hard for a youngster in 
church school to accept the les- 
son condemning gambling when 
loyal church members sell raffle 
tickets to raise funds for charity. 
And participation, even in legal 
gambling enterprises, contributes 
to a vast underworld operation 
that is bleeding many families to 
death. 

There is also the consideration 
of those who may become victims 
of the gambling compulsion. The 
picture of the habitual bingo 
player who desperately attempts 
to watch half a dozen cards at 
once, night after night, is not 
overdrawn. It has a reality about 
it that is frightening. 

To find answers to these ques- 
tions, we draw on the teachings 
of Jesus, who held that all per- 
sonality was of supreme worth. 
Those things that harm persons, 
directly or indirectly, are of seri- 
ous question to Christians. The 
principle of right example is one 
that the apostle Paul enunciated 
over and over again. 

One writer has termed social 
gambling that seems to bring no 
harm as a game of the “over- 
world.” The practice by the “good 
people” of the community tends to 
give a tacit approval to the more 
widespread, hard-core. gambling 
that is destructive of society and 
of countless persons in that so- 
ciety. 


IV. Should charity bingo be le- 
galized? 


This issue is before many states 
right now. There is a concerted, 
carefully planned effort to legal- 
ize bingo in state after state for 
charity purposes. One does not 
have to search far to find what 
is behind this nationwide effort. 

Recently the New York Times 
printed a front-page article giving 
factual data to prove that many 
of the charity bingo games operat- 
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ing in New York state under the 
names of respected institutions 
were in fact being run by under- 
world characters who were pock- 
eting large shares of the proceeds 
that had been intended for charity. 

The professional gambler who 
operates a bingo game on behalf of 
the local volunteer fire depart- 
ment is interested far more in 
lining his own pockets than in 
the purchase of a new fire truck. 
Gambling has a tendency to cor- 
rupt all that it touches, and bingo 
games fit our definition of gam- 
bling without question. In almost 
every case, the institution oper- 
ates for gain, uses prizes to at- 
tract customers, requires a cash 
outlay for cards, awards prizes 
purely on the basis of chance. 

Would the money be given to 
charity if it were not for the 
game? Would persons be inter- 
ested in playing if there were no 
prizes? 

Recently the state of New York 
went through a terrific campaign 
that resulted in the legalization of 
bingo. The New York Council of 
Churches did everything possible 
to stem the tide but lost the bat- 
tle. Here is a summary of the 
arguments used by that council: 

1. History shows that the le- 
galization of lotteries has not re- 
sulted in control and regulation 
but in fraud, corruption, poverty, 
and many other types of social 
evils. There is no reason to be- 
lieve that legalizing bingo would 
be an exception. On the contrary, 
it would be an opening wedge for 
the extension of other types of 
gambling, off-track betting, and 
lotteries in general. 

One of the results of permitting 
bingo in other states has been the 
breakdown of resistance to gam- 
bling as an evil. In New Jersey, 
before the law permitting bingo 
had been in existence six months, 
efforts were being made to liberal- 
ize the law. 

2. Bingo is a vicious type of 
lottery that feeds the gambling 
appetite, appealing to those who 
can least afford it. 

3. Bingo is a wasteful and in- 
efficient means of raising funds 
for church and charities. As such 
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it undermines the foundations of 
stewardship upon which benevo- 
lences should stand. In New Jer- 
sey for the first seven months of 
the new law only 20 per cent of 
the proceeds went to the churches 
and other nonprofit organizations 
sponsoring the games; 80 per cent 
of the money was lost to the 
benevolent enterprises. 

4. Legalizing bingo for 
churches and other nonprofit or- 
ganizations places the state in the 
position of corralling the gamblers 
of the commonwealth for the bene- 
fit of the institutions which the 
law is written to serve. 

In New Jersey a concerted ef- 
fort is being made to close all 
illegal gambling, as it should be. 
But in doing so, the Control Com- 
mission unwittingly becomes a 
partner of the nonprofit organiza- 
tions in the effort to make their 
gambling a success. States the 
commissioner’s report: “The 
Commission will follow its pol- 
icy of trying to protect the quali- 
fied organization from unfair com- 
petition by such unauthorized 
games.” In other words, when 
bingo is legalized, the state must 
say, “If you want to gamble, Mr. 
, and be unmolested by the 
law, gamble in churches.” 

5. Bingo, like any other form of 
lottery or gambling game, is harm- 
ful to those qualities of life which 
are required for these times. 
Gambling fosters a take-a-chance 
attitude toward life, a yielding to 
surrounding conditions as a mat- 
ter of fate. We need not submis- 
sion but a spirit of conquest, fac- 
ing the risks and uncertainties of 
life with courage and faith, striv- 
ing to control the situations of 
life. If a gambling nation is an 
unsteady and irresponsible na- 
tion, what would a_ gambling 
church be? 


V. How can we control gambling? 





One solution is stated this way: 
“Legalize gambling and it will 
control itself.” Many states are 
legalizing gambling in many 
forms. Every year Representative 
Paul Fino of New York state in- 
troduces a bill before the USS. 
Congress for a national lottery. 
The argument goes that if we 
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carefully control gambling, we 
can allow people to get rid of their 
urge to take a chance and at the 
same time pocket the revenue 
that comes from taxes. 

This parallels attempts to legal- 
ize the sale of liquor. Arguments 
ring identical notes, over and 
over again. Our attempts at legal 
liquor control have failed to rid 
the business of its graft, corrup- 
tion, and underworld ties. Why 
should gambling be any different? 

Yet substantial magazines print 
articles by reputable men advo- 
cating gambling, free and legal. 

These articles tend to overlook 
the historical experience of state 
after state. 

In Montana slot machines and 
punch boards were legalized for 
private clubs in 1947. In that year 
179 nonprofit clubs were organ- 
ized. By 1949 there were more 
than 600 such so-called “private 
clubs.” Some of these even adver- 
tised “Public Invited.” 

Governor Ford stated in 1949 
that signing the bill creating this 
form of gambling was his biggest 
mistake in office. Finally this leg- 
islation was declared unconsti- 
tutional, and the present attorney 
general reports a very strict en- 
forcement of the antigambling 
laws. 

Massachusetts authorized 
beano (a form of bingo) in 
1934. Soon the state became a 
playground for racketeers be- 
cause police were reluctant to act 
in closing down operations that 
were violating the law. In an in- 










in the city of Lawrence in 1936, it 
was discovered that out of $32,000 
in beano proceeds, the sponsoring 







ter, a church sponsored a state- 
wide beano drive to secure $500, 
000. At the conclusion of the drive, 
the church failed to get one cent; 
the promoters absconded with it 
all. Finally, the legalization of 
beano was rescinded. 

In 1947 Idaho passed a law al- 
lowing local option elections 0 
permit slot machines. Many cities 
passed such ordinances, one such 
being Twin Falls, Idaho. It was 
very lucrative to the city. But it 
was soon discovered that a syndi- 
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cate was controlling many of the 
machines; a patrolman was con- 
victed of corruption stemming 
from licensing machines; relief 
rolls were increasing; thefts oc- 
curred. The public grew alarmed, 
and the city council in 1949 can- 
celed all slot-machine licenses. 
Under very similiar circumstances 
Boise, Nampa, and Rupert also 
canceled all licenses. Finally, in 
1949 the governor asked the legis- 
lature to repeal the legislation. 

These are just a few examples. 
But, the argument goes, doesn’t 
the revenue from gambling mean 
a better state, better welfare fa- 
cilities, better roads? Let’s look 
at the state of Nevada. 

Gambling is legal in Nevada, 
and the state collects a heavy tax 
on its Las Vegas type operations. 
Its crime rate is one of the highest 
in the nation, with an overwhelm- 
ing number of these crimes oc- 
curring in its gambling centers. 
Reno and Las Vegas must employ 
police forces two or three times as 
large as most other U.S. cities of 
comparable size. 

Nevada has the highest suicide 
rate in the nation. Health and wel- 
fare services are on a primitive 
level. The schools suffer from 
acute financial malnutrition and 
are inadequate in nearly every 
area. 

And the indictment goes on and 
on. What happens to the tax in- 
come from Nevada’s vast gam- 
bling enterprise? It is siphoned 
off to control the crime and feed 
the corruption that accompanies 
gambling everywhere. 

If legalized gambling is not the 
answer, what possibilities for con- 
trol do exist? 

1. Education in our schools and 
churches regarding the futility 
of gambling would help. It is a 
fact that the amateur gambler just 
can’t win; the odds against him 
are too great. This has been 
proved time and again by scien- 
tists and mathematicians. 

2. A seeking of commitment to 
refrain from forms of gambling 
out of respect for persons might 
be an effort for churches to adopt. 
The Christian gospel speaks very 
clearly at this point, as we shall 
see in later study sessions. 
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Annually we American adults and youth spend 
an estimated $20 to $50 billion on gambling. 


3. A program for the rehabili- 
tation of compulsive gamblers 
needs to be formed. Here is a vast 
number of persons in trouble 
(from five to seven million) who 
need love and assistance rather 
than condemnation. 

4. A rigid set of laws, carefully 
and honestly enforced, is desper- 
ately needed in areas where gam- 
bling has been legalized. And it 
is possible for people to again out- 
law gambling, or keep it out- 
lawed. As we have seen, many 
states have reversed their earlier 
decisions and voted to throw out 
the gambling interests once and 
for all. However, in many cases 
time has caused the pendulum to 
swing back again, and the move to 
legalize gambling is rampant 
across the nation. 


In CLOSING 


If you have been acting as the 
panel moderator or have been 
teaching the lesson, you will want 
to close with a summary state- 
ment such as the following: 

During this second session we 
have attempted to cover four 
basic questions about gambling: 
How widespread is gambling? 
What’s wrong with social gam- 


bling? Should charity bingo be 
legalized? How can we control 
gambling? We attempted also to 
get a picture of some of the social 
problems that accompany legal 
and illegal participation in the 
gambling practice. Now, with the 
facts more completely before us, 
it is time to move on to a consider- 
ation of some of the moral and 
ethical principles which apply to 
this vast and devastating social 
phenomenon. 

In preparation for the next les- 
son you may wish to invite the 
group to read special messages 
from the Scriptures, as suggested 
in Adult Student. 

Ask one member to read and 
be ready to report on “The Chris- 
tian Church and Gambling,” by 
Lycurgus M. Starkey, Jr., on 
pages 1-3. 

Copies of The Moral Case 
Against Gambling could be dis- 
tributed as additional resource 
material. 

You could preview highlights 
of the next lesson, perhaps indi- 
cating the headings of the Adult 
Student material so that the 
group may be thinking about the 
next session during the week. 
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SEPTEMBER 17: 


Biblical Background and Moral Teaching 


LEADER’S HELPS / ROGER BURGESS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 

Begin your preparation by 
reading the Adult Student lesson 
at least twice. We will be dealing 
with some fine points of judgment 
in this lesson, and you will want 
to be ready to assist the group 
in its thinking. 

A good resource person would 
help a lot in this discussion. If 
there is a college, university, or 
theological seminary near your 
community, you might invite a 
professor of religion, social ethics, 
or Bible teachings to sit in with 
the group to help answer per- 
plexing questions. Your own min- 
ister would be of value as a re- 
source person. 

Don’t let the resource person 
teach the lesson. Use him only as 
a resource—to answer questions 
and participate in the discussion 
but not to dominate it. When ex- 
tending the invitation, let him 
know what is expected of him. 

In addition to Kolbe’s material 
(Adult Student) you will want to 
read carefully the article by 
Lycurgus M. Starkey on page 1. 

One of the best ways to help 
the group evaluate gambling ac- 
tivities from the moral and ethical 
points of view is to come prepared 
to share a variety of examples 
which can be described and dis- 
cussed. You may wish to think 
up several such situations. Kolbe 
gave some good examples in the 
second lesson which might be 
evaluated in the light of what is 
said below about morality and 
Christian ethics. 

Although the subheads in our 
lesson outline differ from those 
in Adult Student, the same 
ground is covered. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Kolbe suggests several Scrip- 
ture references. You may want to 
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ask various members of the group 
to read Bible selections aloud and 
then interpret their meaning and 
relevance to the lesson. Perhaps 
they could be asked to bring their 
own Bibles for this session. The 
reading of various translations 
often adds interest and meaning 
to the Bible message. 

Role playing can be used ef- 
fectively in connection with this 
lesson. Members of the group 
might role-play situations in 
which persons must make moral 
choices. Then ask the entire group 
to evaluate the situation and de- 
cide what the individuals should 
do. 

For instance, two men are dis- 
cussing a forthcoming football 
game. One asks the other to make 
a small wager on its outcome. 
How should he respond? 

Two women are going home 
from a bridge game. One ex- 
presses concern that, although 
they played for very small stakes, 
she lost some of her household 
food money. But she was afraid 
to tell her hostess that she did 
not want to play for money. How 
should her friend advise her? 

A local businessman calls at 
another’s home to invite him to 
purchase raffle tickets on a new 
boat and motor. It is for a worthy 
cause, but the second man doesn’t 
want to gamble. How should he 
explain his position to his friend? 
Should he just buy the raffle 
tickets anyway? What should he 
do if he wins? 

This kind of class involvement 
will help make the discussion 
practical rather than theoretical 
in nature. Yet it will be possible 
for the leader to underline the 
points made in the lesson at 
various times during the discus- 
sion or he may refer to the lesson 
itself for help in finding answers. 


LEsson OUTLINE 
I. Teachings of the Bible 
II. The question of morality 
III. Gambling and Christian ethics 
IV. Some opinions 
V. Gambling and Christian re- 
sponsibility 


To BEGIN 


This is the third lesson in a 
series on the subject of gambling. 
In previous lessons we have con- 
sidered the definition of gambling 
and the types of gamblers. We 
have discussed the social ramifi- 
cations of the gambling practice 
at some length. 

Now we will-be moving from 
the area of fact to the area of 
opinion. Questions of morality, 
right and wrong, are always diffi- 
cult. But they are the responsi- 
bility of the church and of church- 
men. In this area of man’s life 
the church makes its distinct con- 
tribution. 

We will be taking a long and 
careful look at the teachings of 
the Bible, the question of morality, 
Christian ethics and its appli- 
cation to gambling questions, and 
the responsibility of Christians to 


' take action in this field of concern. 


Because opinions are bound to 
differ during the discussion, it 
may be wise to take another look 
at the admonitions set forth in our 
first lesson about communicating 
as Christians. (See page 30.) 

The spirit of mutual respect 
that should permeate all discus- 
sions among Christians will 
make it possible to handle contro- 
versial subjects in a_ creative 
manner. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Teachings of the Bible 


Kolbe has given us an unusually 
competent and interesting pres 
entation of Bible history and 
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teachings related to this field. It 
would seem wise for you to rely 
very heavily on his material, 
especially the following sections: 
“Biblical Background: Casting 
Lots,” “The Degeneration to Gam- 
bling.” 

Note also the suggestions given 
above in “Involving the Group” 
for the use of Bible readings. 

It will help if you will keep the 
progression of this lesson clearly 
defined for the group, so that the 
discussion can move logically 
along the outline suggested. Keep 
a close watch on the time so that 
each area of concern gets ade- 
quate coverage. 


Il. The question of morality 


The consideration of what is 
right and wrong has been of sin- 
cere interest to thoughtful men 
since history began. What is right? 
What is wrong? On what basis 
do you decide? 

Outside the realm of specifically 
Christian ethics, various systems 
of morality or ethics have guided 
men throughout the centuries. 
Threading through most of these 
ethical systems have been prin- 
ciples that call forth the highest, 
noblest, and best from each in- 
dividual. The ability to reason, 
the importance of developing 
skills and talents, ideas of social 
responsibility have been of value 
to men who lived before and 
after Christ. 

The antisocial nature of gam- 
bling has been of great concern 
to persons throughout history. 

In this study we have collected 
a great many facts about the na- 
ture of gambling, its effect on so- 
ciety and on persons. In the article 
on pages 1-3 Lycurgus M. Starkey 
gives us a key to the morality of 
the gambling practice. Note 
especially some of the following 
ideas from this article: 

Gambling is psychologically 
damaging. The idea of getting 
something for nothing paralyzes 
the creativity and integrity of 
man. It chokes his personal 
achievement and fulfillment. The 
Philosophy of getting something 
for nothing is always psycho- 
logically damaging. 

Gambling is economically dam- 








aging. Gambling is nonproductive. 
It creates no new wealth and per- 
forms no useful service. The eco- 
nomic effect is as damaging as the 
psychological factor. Funds are 
siphoned from legitimate trade to 
the underworld. 

Gambling is socially damaging. 
In addition to the personal tragedy 
resulting from gambling losses, 
the leaders of the traffic are close- 
ly associated with organized 
crime. While there is a distinc- 
tion between organized gambling 
and social gambling, both invite 
public corruption and psycho- 
logical decay. 

Here are some valuable excerpts 
from a statement by Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam: 

“I approach the question of 
morality by turning to the thought 
of Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus saw in 
every human being a person of 
infinite worth. For Him each in- 
dividual was created by the 
Eternal and in His image. Every 
man is a child of God. Jesus held 
that personality is a supreme good. 
He tested right and wrong, moral- 
ity and immorality less in terms 
of compliance with some legal 
commandment than in terms of 
personality. Does a given activity 
enrich personality? Then it is 
good. Does it destroy or debase 
personality? Then it is bad. What 
does gambling do to human be- 
ings? Take a good look and give 
your own answer. Drop in at Las 
Vegas! The social results are clear 
enough. This is immoral activity. 

“Gambling is bad economics and 
bad politics as well as bad morals. 
We have a moral obligation to 
work—to give to society more 
than we take from it. Every man 
ought to be engaged in some ac- 
tivity that produces the necessary, 
the useful, the beautiful. His in- 
come ought to be related to the 
service he renders. The service 
of some men and women enriches 
society. This is good economics 
and good morals. Some make the 
desert bloom as. the rose; some 
work in laboratories striving to 
wrest secrets from nature; some 
heal the sick; others organize 
business enterprises or lead the 
great organizations of labor; some 
teach, or preach, or paint, or sing; 








and others serve as governors and 
city managers. Such people and 
such activities are productive. 
But what does gambling yield? It 
takes wealth already produced by 
many and siphons it off for a few 
unproductive, parasitic citizens. 
It would be bad economics even 
if it were honestly conducted. But 
it is not. Call the roll of the Cos- 
tellos, the Capones, the Lucianos 
and see the tie of the criminal 
to gambling. 

“Gambling is an antisocial eco- 
nomic liability. It is a continual 
threat to the integrity of politics. 
Gamblers know they must have 
‘friendly’ district attorneys, ‘un- 
derstanding’ mayors. Dealing in 
corrupt practices, they corrupt 
the representatives of the people 
wherever they can, and corrup- 
tion is contagious. They seek to 
corrupt the electorate, and then 
to destroy what cannot be bought. 
They demand and get political 
protection. They subvert police de- 
partments. Legalize gambling and 
these people’s profits can be taxed, 
we are told, and the money be 
given to voluntary hospitals and 
charitable organizations. Non- 
sense! The gambling business, like 
prostitution, is tied to the under- 
world. The bosses are criminals, 
cruel and rapacious. Put the 
blessing of the state on them, so 
they may use their millions to 
enter legitimate business and in- 
troduce the gangster mind and 
method there? 

“No! Whether it is concerned 
with a poor cashier who ends his 
days at San Quentin or a sinister 
figure squirming in the witness 
chair at a government investiga- 
tion, the gambling story from 
sucker to syndicate is one of bad 
morals, bad economics, bad poli- 
tics.” 1 


II. Gambling and Christian ethics 


In addition to the questions of 
morality discussed above there 
are great underlying principles in 
the Christian faith which apply to 
the gambling question. 

1. Christians believe in the dig- 
nity of labor. They believe that 

1 From The Moral Case Against Gambling, 
by G. Bromley Oxnam; TEM Press. Reprinted 


by special permission from The Pocket Book 
Magazine, copyright, 1955. 
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constructive work that produces 
for the common good is a high 
value. Christians often choose 
their life vocations on the basis 
of the total contribution they will 
be able to make to their society. 
They try to be constructive and 
productive, not only in working 
hours but in the use of their 
money and leisure time. 

The something-for-nothing con- 
cept of gambling is in direct con- 
trast to this idea. The gambler is 
certainly not making a construc- 
tive use of his money, nor is he 
producing anything that will im- 
prove conditions for his neighbor. 
The gambler and the entire gam- 
bling enterprise is often thought 
of as a parasite on society, taking 
from it but giving nothing in re- 
turn. The profits that go into the 
pockets of racketeers come from 
the purses of people who could 
use the money in constructive 
ways. 

2. Christians believe in the in- 
finite worth of the individual. 
They believe that every person is 
important because he is a son of 
God and that all men are brothers 
in Christ. The Christian is respon- 
sible for the well-being of his 
brother. 

This fundamental principle 
would seem to clash with the in- 
stitution of gambling, which seeks 
to prey upon men’s weaknesses. 
We have already seen that many 
people who gamble do so because 
of insecurities and frustrations. 
The professional gambler plays 
upon those insecurities and wish- 
ful dreams for his own benefit. 
He exploits men instead of help- 
ing them. 

At the same time, gambling 
damages many individuals who do 
not come in direct contact with 
it. There are no statistics to tell 
how many homes have been 
broken because of gambling or 
how many families have had to 
do without necessities they might 
otherwise have had if the money 
had not been lost in a “game of 
chance.” Rather than contributing 
anything constructive to person- 
ality, gambling often destroys per- 
sonality. Christians believe that 
anything that destroys personality 
or which keeps man from the 
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highest development of his talents 
is wrong. 

3. Central in the Christian faith 
are principles involving truth, 
honesty, justice. Gambling cor- 
rupts all three. In most states 
widespread gambling depends 
upon bought-off law enforcement 
officials, hush money, and crooked 
politicians who look the other way. 
The New York Daily News once 
reported that three hundred of 
the biggest bookies in the city 
actually shut down their service 
and went on strike against ex- 
orbitant shakedown by police 
officials. Any gambler knows that 
he must have a smart lawyer who 
can “rig a fix” whenever he may 
get into trouble with an honest 
policeman. 

Even legalized gambling gives 
no assurance that truth, honesty, 
and justice will prevail. The ef- 
fect on the individual who gambles 
is still the same, and that effect 
is shared with his family. Ex- 
perience has shown that so-called 
“legal” games of chance such as 
charity bingo, are easily infil- 
trated by underworld characters 
who use the “good causes” to 
front a device that puts thousands 
of dollars into their own pockets. 

4, Christians believe in steward- 
ship. This is perhaps the most im- 
portant principle of all. A Chris- 
tian believes that he owes all that 
he is and has to God and that God 
works in the world through him. 

In many of our churches we 
sing the first verse of the hymn 
“We Give Thee But Thine Own” 
as we present our offerings to God. 
In this hymn we express convic- 
tion that we are only stewards of 
God’s gifts and, because we are 
stewards, we have an undeniable 
responsibility to use those gifts 
as God would have us use them. 

A Christian believes that he is 
not only a steward of money and 
things but that his life is a stew- 
ardship as well. Therefore he finds 
it mandatory to use that life in 
the most effective way possible. 

Both these ideas would indicate 
that gambling cuts across the lines 
drawn by Christian principles. It 
is hard to conceive of God’s being 
pleased at such a use of talent, 
monetary or personal. Funds 
















could go to so much more pro- 
ductive and constructive uses. And 
gambling takes time—time to earn 
the money with which to bet and 
time to bet it. A Christian needs 
to use that time and money as 
wisely as possible. He feels bound 
to make the sum total of his time 
and effort add up to a life that is 
constructive and helpful, not de- 
structive and selfish. He gains far 
more pleasure from seeing his 
money build a church, buy clothes 
for the poor, give sight to the 
blind, than from watching it 
dwindle from his own pocket into 
the hands of a professional gam- 
bler. 


IV. Some opinions 


During the widely publicized 
campaign to legalize bingo in New 
York state, the state council of 
churches and the Protestant 
Council of New York published 
a collection of statements regard- 
ing gambling which had been 
made by church and religious 
leaders. These were later pub- 
lished in a special booklet, Bingo 
and Christian Ethics (see the list 
on page 33). The statements given 
below appear in this booklet. 

“Gambling has been almost uni- 
versally regarded as productive 
of evil. The Encyclopaedia of Reli- 
gion and Ethics, for example, 
states that ‘the vicious tendency 
of gambling has never been called 
in question.’ Lord Beaconsfield 
(Benjamin Disraeli) of 19th-cen- 
tury English fame has been quoted 
as describing gambling as ‘a vast 
engine of national demoralization.’ 
The famous social scientist Thor- 
stein Veblen, in his book, The 
Theory of the Leisure Class, said 
of gambling that ‘wherever it pre- 
vails in any appreciable degree it 
is a hindrance to industrial effi- 
ciency.’ 

“And speaking of the effect of 
gambling on the labor movement, 
J. Ramsay MacDonald, a former 
Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
said: ‘To hope, for instance, that 
a labor party can be built up ina 
population quivering from an in- 
dulgence in games of hazard is 
folly.’ ” 

A large amount of prominent 
opinion concurs in judging gam- 
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bling as evil. When, for example, 
the move to legalize bingo began 
two years ago, religious leaders 
and church groups were all but 
unanimous in condemning the 
game. 

“Gambling is as destructive and 
demoralizing as it is universal,” 
was the opinion of Rabbi Julius 
Mark, senior rabbi at Temple 
Emanu-El in New York city. 
When asked regarding the conten- 
tion that bingo “is merely a harm- 
less form of recreation and should 
not be regarded as gambling,” 
Rabbi Mark replied: “If that is 
so, why are nonchurch groups and 
noncharitable organizations de- 
nied this form of pleasure? Sure- 
ly, if something is legal for a 
religious organization, should it 
not be legal for everybody?” 2 

The expressed Protestant opin- 
ion is likewise decidedly in op- 
position to promoting gambling. 

The National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. 
in The Outlook (March, 1955) 
labeled bingo a threat to “the 
American spirit of compassion and 
the sense of community responsi- 
bility by which this nation’s 
charities have been richly blessed. 
It is a sword pointed at the heart 
of America.” 

The National Council has is- 
sued a comprehensive statement 
condemning gambling, as has The 
Methodist Church. (See pages 43- 
44.) 

The Social Creed of The Meth- 
odist Church includes this state- 
ment on gambling: “The dubious 
gains of petty gambling are not 
acceptable in financing the work 
of the Church. All Methodist 
churches shall abstain from the 
use of raffles, lotteries and games 
of chance for church support or 
church-related projects. Method- 
ists should protest all forms of 
gambling practices carried on by 
secular organizations in their com- 
munities.” 

Bishop Horace W. B. Donegan 
of the New York Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese made this statement 
in 1955, saying “The church has no 
business seeking a special privi- 
lege to promote gambling, and the 


———— 
*New York Times, January 380, 1955. 


state has no business, under our 
doctrine of separation of church 
and state, offering to the church a 
special exemption from moral re- 
strictions imposed on the citizens 
generally. .. . Once bingo is made 
legal for churches and charitable 
organizations it will only be a 
matter of time before it will be 
legal for those individuals pri- 
marily interested in exploiting 
others for their own gain... . 
Legalization of bingo will further 
encourage the gambling inter- 
ests.” 3 

Bishop Fred Pierce Corson of 
The Methodist Church, Philadel- 
phia Area, has said: “Gambling 
for any cause always brings with 
it the by-products of lawlessness 
ranging from the gangster to the 
petty embezzler. Little forms of 
gambling, like pinball and bingo, 
are the training ground for the 
victims of the big time gambling 
racket.” 4 

“Gambling exploits human per- 
sonality for profit. It tempts and 
perverts the weak, making ad- 
dicts more difficult to cure than al- 
coholics.” This remark by a min- 
ister in Nevada, commenting on 
gambling in Reno, ends with this 
statement: “Nobody trusts any- 
body in the business community.” 

The Reverend Constantine J. 
Kazanas, Dean, Hellenic Cathe- 
dral Holy Trinity, in a letter pub- 
lished in the New York Times on 
September 23, 1954, said: “It has 
always been the spirit of the 
Greek Orthodox Church that... 
gambling, in any form whatso- 
ever, has never been a part of the 
Christian way of life.” 

The New York Congregational 
Christian Conference adopted a 
resolution on May 9, 1955, which 
said in part: “We affirm our op- 
position to gambling in any form 
and for any purpose; believing 
that to promote, or to engage in, 
or to condone the practice of gam- 
bling is morally wrong and pro- 
ductive of social evil.” 

The Presbyterian Synod of New 
York affirmed: “Gambling is an 
enemy of all that the church seeks 
to accomplish. Therefore the 
~ 8 New York Times, January 17, 1955. 


From Something for Nothing, issued by 
the Pennsylvania Council of Churches. 


church must speak out and op- 
pose it.” 

David D. Allen has stated in his 
book that “it is a fact of exist- 
ence that . . . gambling is today 
a problem of such significance as 
to rank in importance with 
our foreign policy and domestic 
tax issues. Involved in the gam- 
bling complex is enough power 
to cause a fundamental change in 
our government and society, the 
kind of change that we are ex- 
pending vast sums in an effort to 
prevent. It may appear as a gross 
overstatement to many, that the 
gambling problem is one of first- 
rank importance . . . the contents 
of this study will provide the 
justification for the assertion.” 5 

Likewise a series of articles in 
the New York Times has exposed 
gambling as “a world problem.” 
In the first of five articles on 
gambling and its control here and 
abroad, Myer Berger wrote (De- 
cember 3, 1951): 

“All mankind except the Es- 
kimo has a weakness for gam- 
bling, but nowhere on earth today 
does gambling breed as much con- 
cern, confusion and corruption as 
in the United States. .. . Unfortu- 
nately, designs and patterns that 
have worked well (in countries 
like Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark) do not seem practical for a 
land of more than 150,000,000 souls 
representing all human strains, 
some with more passionate gam- 
bling instincts than others.” 


V. Gambling and Christian re- 
sponsibility 

If gambling is wrong, and if our 
system of Christian ethics finds 
the results of gambling intoler- 
able, then what must a Christian 
do? What is his responsibility? 

Each individual Christian must 
make his own decision. But here 
are some suggestions. , 

1. A Christian can refrain from 
all practices that have any rela- 
tion to a lottery or gambling of 
any sort. This may mean the 
elimination of many practices now 
sanctioned to a limited extent by 
some churches, such as the grab 
bag, door prizes, raffles. 





5 From The Nature of Gambling, by David 
D. Allen; Coward-McCann, 1952 (out of print). 
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2. A Christian can participate 
in programs to outlaw legalized 
gambling. Also bills with new and 
more rigid penalties against il- 
legal gambling have been intro- 
duced in Congress. These need 
thoughtful consideration and sup- 
port by Christian people. New 
laws are necessary, and laws now 
on the books need enforcement. 

3. A Christian can also help 
build a moral climate in which 
gambling is not only frowned upon 
but is considered highly unneces- 
sary, since it makes no contribu- 
tion to the full and abundant life 
sought for all men by Christ. This 
means a concerted effort to pro- 
vide alternatives to gambling, 
such as recreational and spiritual 
outlets that will meet the needs 
of men so fully that gambling no 
longer holds interest or induce- 
ment for youngsters or adults. 

4, In the last analysis a Chris- 
tian can express through all his 
life that love and concern for his 
neighbor that marks those who 
follow Christ. Through his ex- 
ample, through his willingness to 
give aid where aid is needed, and 
through his refusal to condemn 
others who may be victims of the 
gambling compulsion, a Christian 
can express his faith that the 
love of God, through Christ, can 
reach to all men in the building of 
a Christian social order. 


In CLOSING 


In preparation for the next les- 
son you may wish to ask specific 
members of the group to explore 
the positions of various churches 
in the community and to bring a 
report to the next session. This 
could include visits to Catholic 
and Jewish officials as well as 
Protestant leaders. 

You may want to indicate some 
of the discussion topics for next 
Sunday. 

You may also ask the group to 
be thinking of possible action 
projects that could follow up this 
study. How can Christian con- 
cern about the problems of gam- 
bling be expressed through con- 
structive group activity? 

Perhaps one of the Bible pas- 
sages discussed earlier would be 
valuable as a closing thought. 
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SEPTEMBER 24: 


The Church and Gambling 


(World Service Sunday *) 


LEADER'S HELPS / ROGER BURGESS 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Since this is the last lesson in 
the series, it is a good time for 
taking stock, reviewing past suc- 
cesses and failures. What have 
been the strong and weak points 
in the previous discussions and 
presentations? There is still time 
to pick up points that were 
dropped or overlooked. 

Perhaps some misinformation 
was given which needs to be cor- 
rected. Or you may wish to an- 
swer a question or two not ade- 
quately covered at the time. 

By this time you are fairly well 
acquainted with the problems re- 
lated to gambling. As preparation 
for the coming lesson you will 
want to know more about what 
your church has done and is doing 
in this regard. Ask your pastor 
for a copy of the Discipline of 
The Methodist Church. Study its 
Social Creed (paragraph 2020) 
and the special resolutions on 
gambling which appear in para- 
graph 2022. 

Note especially the background 


material in the Social Creed | 


which sets forth the theological 
basis for our concern about so- 
ciety and social issues such as 
those raised by gambling. 

You may wish to explore the 
heritage of social concern which 
John Wesley gave to Methodism. 
(See the footnote on page 43.) 

Kolbe’s material in Adult Stu- 
dent is your primary information 
source. 

The Manual for the Local 
Church Commission on Christian 
Social Concerns (35 cents, from 
Cokesbury) is a valuable and 
easy-to-read resource. 

You may wish to anticipate 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 


some action steps the group might 
take following this study. Perhaps 
a committee should be formed in 
advance of this session to bring 
in one or two recommendations 
for action. Christian conviction is 
never completely fulfilled without 
action. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


As suggested in the closing sec- 
tion of the last lesson, individuals 
may be asked to find out from 
local ministers and library re- 
search what denominations and 
faiths have had to say about the 
gambling question. These reports 
will contribute to your discussion 
of points II and III in the lesson 
outline. 

Since this is the last session you 
might allow a special time for 
questions and answers on any 
part of the unit. Be sure to allow 
ample time for answers to these 
questions to come from various 
members of the group. 


Lesson OUTLINE 
I. The social witness of the 


church 

II. The Protestant position on 
gambling 

III. The Methodist Church and 
gambling 


IV. Challenge and response 


To BEGIN 


A review of the entire study 
might open the session. Here is 4 


condensed outline from each ses- § 


sion covered thus far. 

What Is Gambling?—In this ses- 
sion gambling activity was de- 
fined and contrasted with the nor- 
mal everyday risks that all of us 
confront as necessary to life. The 
part that chance plays in the out- 
come of the game was named as 
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a key factor in the consideration, 
along with the motives of operator 
and player. Social gambling and 
compulsive gambling ‘were dis- 
cussed. 

Gambling as a Social Evil—The 
social ramifications of gambling in 
all its forms were discussed in de- 
tail, including statistics on the eco- 
nomics of the gambling enterprise 
and the connection of gambling 
enterprises with crime and the 
underworld. Some suggestions 
were made for developing more 
effective controls. 

Biblical Background and Moral 
Teaching—A history of gambling 
activity as seen in the Bible was 
presented. The morality of gam- 
bling, basic principles in Christian 
ethics as related to the problems 
of gambling, and an evaluation of 
petty and social gambling and il- 
legal gambling practices were dis- 
cussed, 

The Church and Gambling— 
Now we come to a consideration 
of the church’s response to the 
gambling problem. We will be 
discussing the role the church 
plays in society. Protestantism’s 
response to the gambling menace 
will be described, along with a 
picture of Methodist action. We 
will consider again the indi- 
vidual’s response to this social 
problem, as well as the response 
of organizations or churches. 


How To PRocEED 
I. The social witness of the church 

In suburban Maryland, just out- 
side Washington, D.C., a young 
Methodist pastor has been carry- 
ing on a two-year campaign to 
rid his county of slot machines. 
His motivation is a concern for 
the families in his own parish who 
are going hungry because pay 
checks are being poured into the 
slots. 

The Reverend Leigh Gunn has 
been pressured from every side, 
but his campaign is mounting. 
His bishop is directly behind him, 
and local politicians and other 
Civic leaders are beginning to 
flock to his side. 

Leigh Gunn represents the 
church. And some of his own 
parishioners have been asking: 
By what right does our pastor par- 








ticipate in this campaign? Why 
doesn’t he stick to preaching the 
gospel? 

The answer is simple. The tra- 
dition of Methodism, as pioneered 
by John Wesley, is an interpreta- 
tion of a gospel that demands 
participation in society, not just 
commentary on it. 

John Bryan in his little booklet 
John Wesley, the First Methodist 
tells a familiar story: 

“In 18th century England, the 
seaport of Cornwall was the safe 
retreat of pirates. It was the 
habitat of smugglers, vice, ig- 
norance,... 

“It is a curious thing that this 
county came to possess a host of 
Wesleyan converts who banded 
themselves together into ‘Classes,’ 
and what the early Methodists 
called ‘Societies,’ ... 

“It is reported that after Mr. 
Wesley’s death, a visitor to Corn- 
wall noted the transformed neigh- 
borhoods: clean streets; clean 
children; clean and industrious 
citizens. 

“ “How do you account for the 
miracle of this revolutionary im- 
provement?’ he asked. 

“And the answer that he got 
from an ordinary working-man 
was, ‘Some time ago, The Rev- 
erend John Wesley came this 
way.’ 4 

This is the heritage of Meth- 
odists—to give attention to the 
needs of men in society, physical 
as well as spiritual needs. 

The Social Creed of The Meth- 
odist Church opens with these 
words: 

“The interest of The Methodist 
Church in social welfare springs 
from the gospel, and from the 
labors of John Wesley, who min- 
istered to the physical, intellec- 
tual, and social needs of the people 
to whom he preached the gospel 
of personal redemption. 

“In our historic position we 
have sought to follow Christ in 
bringing the whole of life, with 
its activities, possessions, and rela- 
tionships, into conformity with the 
will of God.” 


1From John Wesley, the First Methodist, 
by John Bryan; TEM Press; used by permis- 
sion. Copies available from Service part- 
ment, 100 Maryland Avenue, N.E., Washington 
25, D.C.; 75 cents. 








II. The Protestant position on 
gambling 

Kolbe has given us some good 
background on the position of 
various Protestant groups regard- 
ing gambling. If you have assigned 
persons to report on various de- 
nominational positions, ask for 
those reports at this time. Discus- 
sion of the differences can follow. 

In 1951 the National Council of 
Churches issued a statement on 
“Gambling and Public Morals.” 
This is valuable for consideration 
as a document representing the 
views of that great body of Protes- 
tant churches. Here are excerpts 
from that statement: 

“Repeatedly, and as recently as 
May, 1950, the Federal Council 
of the Churches of Christ in 
America declared: ‘Gambling has 
become a commercial enterprise 
on a national scale. It is also be- 
coming clear that there is a con- 
nection between organized gam- 
bling and crime. We affirm again 
our vigorous opposition to gam- 
bling as an insidious menace both 
to personal character and social 
morality.’ 

“The social malady of gambling 
will not be remedied by criminal 
prosecutions alone. Stricter stand- 
ards of moral integrity must be 
cultivated in the community as a 
whole. Government, the press, 
public education and all other 
civic agencies have a responsibility 
for this. But the churches have 
a special duty. The strengthening 
of moral fibre is one of their pre- 
eminent tasks. 

“Tt is not only gambling syndi- 
cates, and the public officials who 
protect them, that are involved. 
All who patronize bookmakers, 
gambling houses, slot machines 
and other forms of illegal gam- 
bling contribute to the coffers of 
the syndicates and help to cor- 
rupt government. But the so- 
called ‘innocent’ forms of gam- 
bling—such as legalized race- 
track wagers, betting on athletic 
events, lotteries, bingo and the 
like—contribute to the weakening 
of the moral fibre of the individual 
and lower the moral tone of the 
community. ... 

“We therefore urge officers of 
government—federal, state and 
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local—to search out and prosecute 
the lawbreakers whose misdeeds 
have been uncovered. We urge 
legislative bodies to re-examine 
existing laws concerning gambling 
and bribery, and to adopt such 
new measures as may be required 
to provide more adequate bases 
for prosecution of those who en- 
gage in such corrupting practices. 
The churches should support pub- 
lic servants who courageously 
participate in such efforts. 

“No matter how adequate the 
laws and how conscientious and 
persistent the agents of enforce- 
ment, morality in government will 
not be maintained unless it is de- 
manded by the people. We there- 
fore call upon the churches to 
arouse their members to action 
and to educate them to an under- 
standing of the issues involved, to 
study the appropriate measures to 
be taken in the community and 
to unite their forces for the initia- 
tion and support of such measures 
so that moral integrity and com- 
mon honesty may prevail. The 
local community can put its own 
house in order if it will.... 

“Finally, we reaffirm our con- 
viction that the only lastingly ef- 
fective solution to the problems 
posed by the recent disclosures is 
to be found in the attainment of 
moral integrity by the individual 
under the grace and guidance of 
God.” 2 


III. The Methodist Church and 
gambling 





From the beginning, Methodism 
has been concerned about social 
evils, as we have already seen. 
Throughout its history, our 
church has condemned gambling 
in every form. In recent years our 
church has strengthened its posi- 
tion, urging its churches and their 
members to abstain from any 
gambling practice. 

Methodist statements since 1940 
are compared in Adult Student. 
Here is the story of the issuing of 
another such statement: 

A crusade against slot machines 
in four counties of southern 
Maryland was launched the mid- 
dle of last January at a meeting 





2 Quoted in National Council Outlook, May, 


1951; page 18. 
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of thirty Protestant and Catholic 
ministers and laymen in the Meth- 
odist Building, Washington, D.C. 

Bishop John Wesley Lord, chair- 
man of the Division of Temper- 
ance and General Welfare of The 
Methodist Board of Christian So- 
cial Concerns, who called the 
meeting, stated: 

“Religion and morality are the 
indispensable supports of political 
and national prosperity. To 
strengthen and not to subvert 
these great pillars of human wel- 
fare is the supreme duty of every 
patriotic citizen. A nation’s great- 
ness can always be measured in 
terms of its virtue. 

“The slot machine is an evil in 
our midst which strengthens and 
demonstrates the communist 
charge that we are a morally un- 





disciplined and spiritually de- 
praved people. For a government, 
be it federal, state or local, or for 
any other agency, however 
worthy, to finance itself out of the 
weakness of the people is abhor- 
rent to right-minded persons, and 
serves the cause of the enemy. 

“When we give our support to 
or tolerate the slot machine men- 
ace, we subvert our historic 
American creed and wield the 
communist sickle. America is no 
stronger than the ideals of her 
people.” 

And even more recently the 
executive committee of the Board 
of Christian Social Concerns went 
on record supporting stricter gam- 
bling laws: 

“Americans today are gambling 
away an estimated $47 billion per 





How the Bible Came to Us 


The Adult Fellowship Series for October brings a five-session 
unit entitled “History of the English Bible.” This study should 
help Methodist adults grow in their appreciation for the Bible 
through an examination of the series of events, the dedicated ef- 
forts, and the scholarly research lying behind our present trans- 


lations. Lesson topics are: 


October 1: Bible Beginnings 


October 8: Latin Bibles and the First English Translations 
October 15: Later English Versions 
October 22: The Revised Version and Modern Speech Transla- 


tions 


October 29: The Revised Standard Version 











RESOURCES * 
The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 1, 7, and 12; Abingdon Press; 


$8.75 per volume. 


The Making of the Bible, by William Barclay (Bible Guides, No. 1); 


Abingdon Press, 1961; $1. 


The New Translation of the Bible, by Edwin H. Robertson; Alec R. 


Allenson, Inc., 1959; $2.50. 


Our English Bible in the Making, by Herbert Gordon May; West- 


minster Press, 1952; $2.75. 


God’s Word Into English, by Dewey M. Beegle; Harper and 


Brothers, 1960; $3.50. 


The Literary Lineage of the King James Bible, 1340-1611, by 
Charles C. Butterworth; University of Pennsylvania Press, 1941; 


$3.50. 


The English Bible, by Frederick F. Bruce; Oxford University 


Press, 1961; $3.75. 


The Bible Word Book, Concerning Obsolete or Archaic Words in 
the King James Version of the Bible, by Ronald Bridges and 
Luther A. Weigle; Thomas Nelson and Sons, 1960; $5. 


For recommended audio-visuals see the current issue of Forecast. 


* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 
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year. Much of this money is com- 
ing from the pockets of those un- 
able to sustain financially such 
economic losses, and is entering 
the coffers of the underworld 
which has infiltrated even the 
‘charity bingo’ field. 

“Because the practice of gam- 
bling degrades persons, ignores 
basic principles of Christian stew- 
ardship, and creates untold misery 
and hardship for innocent fami- 
lies, 

“The Board of Christian Social 
Concerns urges all Methodist and 
all Christian people to join in sup- 
port of legislation proposed by 
Attorney General Robert Ken- 
nedy to control further and re- 
strict this insidious racket. 

“We urge the support of 
stricter, more adequate penalities 
for violation of present gambling 
laws. 

“And we wholeheartedly sup- 
port the Attorney General’s 
proposals for further prohibitions 
on interstate transportation of 
gambling devices including slot 
machines; the compelling of testi- 
mony of employers and employees 
before grand juries, with im- 
munity from persecution; ade- 
quate extension of the Fugitive 
Felon Act; prohibition of all inter- 
state use of wire communications 
for betting; prohibition of inter- 
state travel in support of racket- 
eering; prohibition of interfering 
with witnesses called before judi- 
cial or Congressional hearings.” 


IV. Challenge and response 


The challenge of the Christian 
church is clear. Protestantism, 
and Methodism in particular, has 
called its people to an unrelenting 
war against the encroachments of 
gambling and its attendant evils 
upon society. 

But what can Christians do? 
Where do we take hold in response 
to this challenge? 

Here the group may be asked to 
make individual responses, sug- 
gesting specific action that is pos- 
sible in the community and in 
support of state and national legis- 
lation. 

The group might ask these ques- 
ra in determining possible ac- 
ion: 








__ PREVENT 





FROM DESTROYING 
YOUR COMMUNITY 


Religious News Service 


Are there local ordinances pre- 
venting gambling? 

Are gambling houses in all 
forms outlawed? 

Is there a statutory ban on slot 
machines? Are they in evidence? 

How about a study to determine 
the tie-in between gambling, liq- 
uor, and narcotics in your area? 

Do your statutes prohibit raffles, 
bingo, and drawings? 

Do officials wink at this law 
when violated by nonprofit organi- 
zations? 

What local problems are related 
to pari-mutuel betting? 

Are there local-option privileges 
on any gambling issues? 

Are bookmaking, numbers 
games, or punchboards thriving il- 
legally in your community? 

How about bank nights, door 
prizes, bingo sponsored by church 
and fraternal groups? 

What can be done to create a 
favorable public opinion toward 
the enforcement of gambling laws 
in your community? 

Some will feel led to make a 
witness for good and for God in 
an active, public way. Others will 
make a quiet witness in personal 





example and discipline. This must 
be left to each to decide, in prayer 
and thanksgiving to God for the 
ability to think and to reason, to 
see clearly the needs of the world, 
and to respond in the fellowship of 
Christ. 


In CLOSING 


As this session draws to a close, 
do not forget the question period 
to clear up, if possible, any final 
misunderstandings. You might ask 
the group to bow for a moment 
in prayer as each considers his 
own personal responsibility in this 
field of serious social concern. Ask 
each to decide to take at least one 
action step toward alleviating the 
problems caused by gambling. 

Remind the group that although 
problems seem to loom large, 
there is One who has a plan for 
his world, a plan that we may 
not clearly see. Each person has a 
responsibility to make his contri- 
bution to the total working out of 
that plan, no matter how small or 
futile that effort may seem to be. 
In the long, long scheme of things, 
who can stand against God’s 
power? 
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SEPTEMBER 3: 


INTERNATIONAL LESSON SERIES # UNIT IX: LIVES THAT 
SPEAK FOR CHRIST (CONCLUDED) ™ USE WITH WESLEY 
QUARTERLY, ADULT STUDENT, AND EPWORTH NOTES 





Timothy: Disciplined for Service 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Acts 16:1-5; 17:14-15; 
Philippians 2:19-23; 1 Timothy 1: 
1-5; 2 Timothy 1:1-8; 2:1-5, 22. 
This treatment deals with the por- 
tions printed in the students’ peri- 


odicals. 


Timothy was one of the most 
prominent of Paul’s assistants, and 
more is told us about him in the 
New Testament than about most 
other persons. His name is linked 
with Paul’s in the addresses of 
six Letters (Second Corinthians, 
Philippians, Colossians, First and 
Second Thessalonians, and Phile- 
mon), and he was involved as well 
in the situation that produced 
Romans 16 (see verse 21) and 
First Corinthians (see 4:17; 16: 
10). Tradition also has two Letters 
directed to him by Paul, and he is 
mentioned in Hebrews (13:23). 
He plays a prominent role in Acts 
(see 16: 1-3; 17:14-15; 18:5; 19:22; 
20:4). 

In the light of this it is strange 
that later tradition says so little 
about him as compared with 
others who made less of an im- 
pression upon the New Testament. 
Even in the Roman calendar his 





Dr. Row.ineson is professor of New 
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day (January 24) is one of the 
minor festivals. 


Acts 16:1-3 


Timothy actually replaced 
Mark, and Luke considered this 
important enough to tell us how 
he came to be with Paul. Timothy 
was a Christian of Lystra, the city 
in which Paul had been stoned on 
his first campaign (Acts 14:19). 
He was probably a convert of this 
first missionary venture into Asia 
Minor. Paul enlisted him for his 
party when he returned to this 
region on his way westward from 
Antioch on the campaign that was 
to take him into Greece. 

Verse 3 reports that Paul cir- 
cumcised Timothy. Why should 
he have done this, when he had 
just fought at Jerusalem for the 
Gentiles’ right to enter the church 
without subscribing to the laws 
of Judaism? (See Acts 15:1-21; 
Galatians 2:3.) 

The explanation lies in the fact 
that while his mother was Jewish, 
his father was a Greek and was 
known to the Jews among whom 
Paul would subsequently be 
working. Titus was not compelled 
to be circumcised (Galatians 2:3), 
but he was a full-fledged non-Jew. 
Timothy’s status, however, was 
more ambiguous, since his mother 


was Jewish and he had been 
reared with a knowledge of the 
Jewish Scriptures. Unless Timo- 
thy were in every respect a Jew, 
he would be excluded from the 
synagogues in which Paul ex- 
pected to work. 

Furthermore, the hostility of 
the Jews in the Asia Minor area 
was still intense and continued to 
be so toward Paul. Thus, as a stra- 
tegic move to eliminate any possi- 
ble obstacle to his work, Paul 
circumcised Timothy. In this in- 
stance, especially in the light of 
Timothy’s Jewish training, Paul 
saw fit to make a concession with 
reference to a technicality. He was 
by no means forsaking his basic 
principle that both Jews and 
Gentiles were saved by the grace 
of God through faith rather than 
through human merit. 


PHILIPPIANS 2:19-23 


We may recall that when Paul 
left Macedonia under pressure, 
Timothy (along with Silas) either 
remained behind or was sent back 
and that he caught up with Paul 
in Corinth (compare Acts 17: 
14-15; 18:5; First Thessalonians 
3:2, 6). In this passage Paul wrote 
that he had it in mind to send 
Timothy to the same area again. 

Acts 19:22 says that while Paul 
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was in Ephesus during his long 
ministry in that place, he sent 
Timothy into Macedonia; and in 
First Corinthians, written from 
Ephesus, a visit of Timothy to 
Corinth is mentioned (4:17; 
16:10). These facts, along with 
others, lead some scholars to be- 
lieve that Paul wrote Philippians 
from an Ephesian prison some 
years before he reached Rome. At 
least we know that Paul was im- 
prisoned several times before his 
final imprisonment in Rome (see 
2 Corinthians 11: 23-25). 

This interpretation gives vitality 
to the situation. It means that from 
an Ephesian prison, from which he 
hoped soon to be released (Philip- 
pians 2:23-24), he sent Timothy 
ahead to bring back news of the 
Philippian situation (verse 19). 
He would follow and go on to meet 
Titus, who had been dispatched to 
Corinth with a letter designed to 
solve a thorny problem in that 
city. All this is implied in Second 
Corinthians (see 2:12-13; 7:5-7). 

This period was a very difficult 
time for Paul. The revolt of the 
Corinthians worried him. He 
wanted to move out of this area 
to campaign in Spain, after return- 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Two facts should be noted 
about this lesson at the very out- 
set. In the first place, it is a part 
of a unit entitled “Lives That 
Speak for Christ.” In the second 
place, it is the temperance lesson 
for this quarter. Therefore, two 
main concerns should guide your 
preparation of this lesson: an ex- 
amination of Timothy’s experi- 
ence to find some guides to the 
development of Christian disci- 
plines, and an application of some 
of these disciplines to the prob- 
lems of alcohol. 

Your reading for this lesson 
should start with the biblical ma- 
terials. You will find it helpful to 
tread not only the Revised Stand- 
ard Version but also the trans- 
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ing to Jerusalem with a collection 
for the church there (Romans 15: 
14-33). But he was detained in 
prison, and he did not know how 
it would go with him, even though 
he was hopeful (Philippians 2: 
24; also 1: 19-26). In these circum- 
stances Timothy, because of his 
worth to Paul and because he was 
“genuinely anxious” for the wel- 
fare of the Philippians, was sent to 
them. 


2 TrmotHy 2:1-5, 22 


In this Letter Timothy is more 
the model of the Christian leader 
than a specific individual, and the 
advice given should be considered 
in that light. 

The main theme of the Letter 
is the same as in First Timothy 
and Titus: Whatever office a man 
or a woman holds in the church, 
the one requirement is sound 
character. The directions to one 
aspiring to the office of bishop 
(1 Timothy 3:1-7) are typical. In 
a period when there was danger 
that the church might come into 
disrepute because of immorality 
on the part of its leaders, the 
writer pleaded for integrity. The 
memory of Timothy provided an 


LEADER’S HELPS J HARLAN R. WAITE 


lations by J. B. Phillips, J. Edgar 
Goodspeed, and James Moffatt 
and the translation recently is- 
sued by British Christians: The 
New English Bible: New Testa- 
ment.} 


As you read the Scripture ma- 
terial, make notes on the contents 
and draft a preliminary outline 
for the lesson. Then turn to The 
Interpreter’s Bible, The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual, and the 
treatments of the lesson in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, and 
Epworth Notes. Refer also to the 
resources listed in the box on 
page 49. The current Forecast, 

1The New Testament in Modern English, 
pa = Phillips; The Macmillan Company, 

The Bible: An American Translation, by 
J. M. P. Smith and Edgar J. Goodspeed; 
University of Chicago Press; $6. 

The Bible: A New Translation, by James 
Moffatt; Harper and Brothers; $5. 

The New English Bible: New Testament; 


Oxford University Press and Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1961; $4.95. 








extremely useful precedent to this 
later Christian leader who wrote 
what he believed Paul would have 
written in his place. 

The specific direction given in 
the verses under consideration is 
easy enough to understand. The 
“grace that is in Christ Jesus” pro- 
vides power for character and for 
leadership, and the need to “be 
strong” is what is emphasized. 
This means to “entrust to faithful 
men,” men of integrity and of 
loyalty to the faith, the true view 
of things so that they in turn may 
teach. It means that, like a good 
soldier, one must take one’s share 
of suffering. 

Not only must one be prepared 
to suffer, but he must keep his 
mind single and concentrated up- 
on his main objective. As the 
soldier avoids entanglement in 
“civilian pursuits,” so the Chris- 
tian leader avoids occupations that 
distract him from his main voca- 
tional goal. The time had passed 
when, like Paul, one earned a 
living by work in addition to 
preaching and church work. A 
paid ministry had come into being. 
Like the athlete, the leader in the 
church must play by the rules. 


available free from Cokesbury, of- 
fers suggestions of approved 
audio-visual materials. 

A clear understanding of your 
purpose in teaching the lesson is 
essential for effective planning. In 
coming to a decision, you may 
want to consider the following: 
(1) to get better acquainted with 
Timothy as an important leader 
of the early church; (2) to dis- 
cover, through studying Timothy, 
some of God’s demands upon our 
lives; (3) to examine some ways 
in which Christians may disci- 
pline their lives; and (4) to apply 
the disciplines of the Christian 
life to the problem of alcohol. 


LEsson OUTLINE 


I. The discipline of work 

II. The discipline of rules 
III. The discipline of purpose 
IV. The discipline of suffering 
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Orient and Occident 






Timothy learning the Scriptures. From an old print. 


To BEGIN 


Since this lesson deals with a 
particular individual and what the 
experience of that individual has 
to say to us, begin by having the 
class list what we know about 
Timothy. 

In the first place, they should 
note some important things about 
his family. His mother was a Jew- 
ish woman who was a follower of 
Christ, and his father was Greek. 
Not only Timothy but also his 
mother and his grandmother had 
become followers of the Way. 

In the second place, Timothy 
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enjoyed a high reputation among 
the Christians of Asia Minor. As 
the materials in Adult Student 
point out, the fact that Timothy 
was reared in Lystra implies that 
previous contacts with the 
apostles had contributed to his 
development as a Christian leader. 

In the third place, Paul had a 
high opinion of Timothy; and 
feeling that there was “no one 
like him,” he wanted Timothy to 
accompany him. 

Finally, the Scriptures say a 
great deal about Timothy’s char- 
acter. He is described as having 


the attributes of love, faith, a pure 
heart, a good conscience, sincer- 
ity, and courage. 

Having drawn a portrait of 
Timothy, call the attention of the 
class to the metaphors in 2 Timo- 
thy 2:3-6. In what some scholars 
consider to be popular proverbs of 
the time, this Letter highlights the 
importance of suffering, single- 
ness of purpose, following the 
rules, and work as secrets of suc- 
cess in Christian witnessing. You 
will note that these have been 
picked up as the basic outline pro- 
posed for this lesson and that they 
have been reversed in order to 
use the idea of suffering as a cli- 
max. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The discipline of work 


Point out to the class that the 
scriptural basis for this discipline 
is to be found in 2 Timothy 2:6, a 
verse not included in our material 
for this lesson but one that im- 
mediately follows a passage 
printed in the student quarterlies. 
Although it is not part of the les- 
son, it certainly has a bearing on 
the matter of Christian discipline. 

This verse, perhaps based on an 
ancient proverb, reads as follows 
in Phillips’ translation: “Only the 
man who works on the land has 
the right to the first share of its 
produce.” 2 For the purposes of 
this lesson, avoid any lengthy dis- 
cussion of the rewards of work 
and stay with the major emphasis 
that in order to be productive in 
life, one must do a great deal of 
hard work. 

Let the class describe the kind 
of work in which Timothy was in- 
volved. Remembering that Second 
Timothy was written to later pas- 
tors who served as the Timothys 
of their day, one may see in 2 
Timothy 2:2 a suggestion that 
Timothy’s work included teaching 
teachers. This responsibility 
would require of him also the dis- 
cipline of learning, continuing the 
process he had begun under Paul. 
Of course, Timothy’s basic work 
was to serve others by bearing 

witness to Christ. 
2 From The New Testament in Moder 
English, copyright by J. B. Phillips, 1958. 


Used by permission of The Macmillan Com 
pany, New York. 
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Ask the class to look at the 
meaning and function of work in 
human life. Observe that this is 
one way of coming directly to 
grips with the immediate realities 
of life in a constructive and cre- 
ative way. 

Develop this thought by refer- 
ence to the way alcohol, for ex- 
ample, can be used as an escape 
from responsibility. Point out that 
at the same time other ways of 
withdrawing from reality are to 
be found in more accepted, if not 
more Christian, ways of behavior 
that are quite common in the 
lives of most of us. Gossip, ration- 
alization, procrastination, and 
similar devices may be mentioned. 

Summarize this section by not- 
ing that in order to be an effective 
Christian, one must accept the 
discipline of work, coming direct- 
ly to grips with reality by means 
of constructive activities designed 
to serve others and to give witness 


to God. 






















Il. The discipline of rules 





Refer the class to the proverb 
found in 2 Timothy 2:5: “An ath- 
lete is not crowned unless he com- 
petes according to the rules.” Sug- 
gest to the class that rules seem 
to be built into the universe, that 
the dependability of God’s crea- 
tion reveals a moral order that at- 
tests to its law-abiding quality. 

Caution the class, however, not 
to think of rules as primary but 
as secondary. Behind them are the 
purposes of God, and rules are 
simply expressions of God’s order- 
ly way of bringing those purposes 
into reality. Therefore, rules are 
to be observed not mechanically 
but dynamically. Illustrate this by 
referring to Jesus’ attitude to- 
ward rules and his attempt to 
spiritualize human morals as he 
discussed what is lawful on the 
Sabbath. 

This may lead you to observe 
that following rules is more a 
matter of inner legislation than 
one of external coercion. This 
means, on the one hand, that a 
Christian should take his rules 
not from his human culture or 
from his personal biases but from 
God himself as he understands 
him. On the other hand, this 






























means that his rules should be not 
so much a series of dos and don’ts 
as a set of principles and truths, 
universal in their applicability, 
which can guide him in his deci- 
sions from day to day. 

Let the class discuss how this 
applies to the problem of alco- 
holics. Is it enough simply to tell 
a drinker that he must not touch 
alcohol? Suggest that the problem 
of alcohol will be solved only as 
we are able to help the drinking 
individual find new purposes in 
life and deyelop new skills for 
dealing wilh the real problems 
with which he has to cope. 


III. The discipline of purpose 


Read to the class the proverb 
quoted in 2 Timothy 2:4: “No 
soldier on service gets entangled 
in civilian pursuits, since his aim 
is to satisfy the one who enlisted 
him.” Point out that Jesus had 
also noted the importance of sin- 
gleness of purpose. In the Sermon 
on the Mount he declared that 
man could not serve both God 
and mammon but that he needed 
to focus his attention on the cen- 
tral values that would guide his 
life. 

Purpose provides a foundation 
upon which an individual may 
base his choices and learn to say 
Yes and No. Illustrate this by ref- 
erence to the problem of drinking. 

Certainly before a person be- 
comes addicted to alcohol, he is 
still free to decide whether or not 
to take a drink. If such a person 
has no sense of purpose or has ac- 
cepted unworthy purposes, he is 
susceptible to manipulation by the 
crowd or by his own impulses. If 
he has a worthy and strong cen- 
tral purpose in his life, however, 





he finds it easier to make the 
right kind of a decision and to ac- 
cept whatever difficulties may be 
involved in carrying it out. 


IV. The discipline of suffering 


Looking now at 2 Timothy 2:3, 
we read, “Take your share of suf- 
fering as a good soldier of Christ 
Jesus.” Ask the class to recall that 
Timothy certainly did know how 
to meet opposition, to accept it 
courageously, and to continue 
working at those things not nec- 
essarily popular with society. 
Suggest that he demonstrated his 
spiritual greatness by his willing- 
ness to expose himself to the hos- 
tility of others and to take a firm 
stand for the things he most deep- 
ly believed in. 

Note the strong contrast be- 
tween Timothy’s reaction patterns 
and eur own tendency to erect 
defense mechanisms whenever we 
come up against difficulty or op- 
position. As Christian witnesses 
we can remain harmless and in- 
effective, satisfying ourselves by 
speaking about the gospel in pub- 
lic but making sure we do not in- 
vite disagreement, controversy, or 
hostility. Again, we defend our- 
selves by rationalizing our actions 
to the point that we think they 
are Christian even though in real- 
ity they may not measure up to 
the requirements of the gospel of 
Christ. 

Another kind of defense that 
distinguishes us from Timothy is 
a noncommittal attitude. We often 
try to justify it as being objectiv- 
ity or the recognition of people’s 
right to believe what they wish. 
We are also afraid to display the 
kind of emotion that gives 
strength to a conviction because 





Resources for this Study * 


The Interpreter’s Bible, Volumes 9, 10, 11, and 12, Abingdon Press; 


$8.75 per volume. 


The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon Press; regular, $8.75; 


indexed, $10. 


Harper’s Bible Dictionary, by Madeleine S. and J. Lane Miller; 
Harper and Brothers; $7.95; indexed, $8.95. 


* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 











‘we fear it will compromise our in- 
tellectual integrity. 

Point out that our defense 
mechanisms are ways of protect- 
ing ourselves from suffering. Re- 
fer again to Timothy’s capacity to 
expose himself to hostility when 
necessary; and point out the im- 
portance of Christians’ being 
aware of their defensive tend- 
encies and being ready to ac- 
cept the measure of suffering that 
comes to anyone who lives sensi- 
tively, purposefully, and coura- 
geously as a Christian. 

Ask the class to apply some of 
these principles to the problem of 
alcohol. How do we rationalize 
our drinking habits? To what ex- 
tent does our fear of social disap- 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


Timothy had as a part of his 
‘background a discipline and train- 
ing that produced in him a strong 
and dependable faith. This faith 
evidently inspired Paul’s confi- 
dence. Again and again he as- 
signed Timothy to do tasks that 
called for extreme devotion, be- 
«cause he knew he could depend on 
him. His inner discipline was so 
complete that Paul had no doubt 
of it. 

This kind of strong inner disci- 
pline is one goal of the Christian 
faith. How is it achieved? It can- 
not be compelled by force. Rather 
it grows through love and convic- 
tion. Timothy had evidently come 
under the loving influence of 
mother and grandmother and had 
been so assured of their love and 
faith that these became the cor- 
nerstones upon which he built his 
life. 

We reveal our lack of discipline 
just as well as we do our assur- 
ance of it. I once talked with a 
young girl who was troubled 








‘Dr. Jackson is pastor of the Mamaro- 
neck Methodist Church, Mamaroneck, 
New York. 
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proval motivate us to drink or to 
do other things that we normally 
would not do as _ individuals? 
What is the true relationship be- 
tween commitment and freedom? 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Divide your class into at least 
four buzz groups of from three to 
eight persons each and assign 
each group a proverb or Saying 
from 2 Timothy 2:3-6. These 
statements have been identified in 
the major sections of the outline 
under “How to Proceed.” Ask 
each group to discu&s what its 
statement says about discipline in 
the life of a Christian. 

Perhaps the most common way 
of involving the group is through 
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about her incessant smoking. She 
knew it was injurious. She did not 
want to do it, but she felt herself 
enslaved by feelings so strong she 
could not control them. 

I asked her how it all got 
started, and she answered quite 
frankly, “I wanted to feel grown 
up. The adults I knew seemed to 
enjoy smoking, so I thought I 
would try it.” 

She could stop, as she could 
have refrained from starting. But 
it would call for an inner disci- 
pline that measured behavior not 
by superficial desire but by impor- 
tant purpose. 


Many persons have _ stopped . 


smoking when they really wanted 
to. Now that we are learning how 
the habit injures heart, lungs, 
throat, and blood system, more 
and more persons are seeking the 
inner discipline to control their 
actions. 

Similar problems arise with the 
use of alcoholic beverages. Why 
do persons inhale and swallow 
what they know to be self-injur- 
ing? Is it a false quest for the 
pleasurable? Is it a perversion of 
values? Is it a kind of social com- 
pulsion? 

None of these causes provide 
strong enough motivation for 
bringing to life the kind of whole- 














questions for discussion. Here are 
three suggestions: (1) In what 
ways does Timothy’s experience 
express God’s direction for us? 
(2) To what extent are contempo- 
rary Christians able to emulate 
Timothy in his motivations, in the 
quality of his attitudes toward 
others, and in his ability to meet 
opposition in a Christian manner? 
(3) What are some important dis- 
ciplines that should be encour- 
aged among Christians today? 













In CLOSING 





Summarize the major points de- 
veloped in discussion or in your 
own presentation. Close the ses- 
sion with a prayer appropriate to 
the needs of your class members, 

















sale tragedy and illness that these 
habits cause. Psychologists indi- 
cate that such self-destructive 
habits reveal an unconscious de- 
sire to destroy oneself; but rather 
than commit suicide all at once, 
these persons do it a little at a 
time. 

This explanation is based on 
the idea that persons do not 
properly value their own lives. 
This seems quite obvious to a dis- 
interested observer, but the per- 
sons involved would resist such 
an idea because they are afraid 
to examine closely their own moti- 
vation. It would be too disconcert- 
ing. So they hypnotize themselves 
into thinking their own self-de- 
struction is a pleasure. 

If persons truly believe that life 
is a sacred trust and their bodies 
are temples of God, it is not diff- 
cult for them to make important 
choices regarding their own sell- 
discipline. Such values had evi- 
dently been trained into the life 
of Timothy. Paul knew he could 
trust him to value the gospel and 
its work because he knew Timothy 
valued himself as a product of that 
life-valuing teaching. There is n° 
surer source of self-discipline than 
the high value on life that will not 
permit any form of destructive 
self-injury. 
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SEPTEMBER 10: 


Aauila and Priscilla: 


Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: Acts 18:1-3, 18-21, 
24-28; Romans 16:3-5a. 


Acts 18:1-3, 18-21, 24-28 


Among the various personalities 
associated with Paul, Aquila and 
Priscilla stand out. They were ef- 
fective workers and close friends 
of the apostle during his second 
and third missionary journeys. 

Verses 1-3. Here we find Paul 
arriving in Corinth. He had come 
from introducing the gospel into 
Macedonia and had stayed briefly 
in the metropolis of Greek culture, 
Athens. 

Corinth was the ancient Singa- 
pore, the crossroads of the world, 
with people from all over the 
world jostling one another and 
with all the evils of a seaport 
mecca. The church Paul estab- 
lished here was to cause him con- 
siderable anxiety in the days 
ahead,. but at least he was able 
to remain for some _ eighteen 
months on this initial visit. Only 
at Ephesus did he remain in one 
place as long—he stayed in that 
city from two and a half to three 
years. . 

Karly in his stay at Corinth Paul 
became acquainted with Aquila 
and his wife Priscilla. They were 
Jews from Pontus, a Roman prov- 
ince in northeastern Asia Minor, 
who had moved to Rome. When 
Claudius saw fit to expel “all the 
Jews” from Rome, this couple 
crossed the Adriatic to Corinth. 
This expulsion raises some inter- 
esting questions that are not easy 
to solve. 

The Roman historian Suetonius, 
writing two generations later, said 
that the emperor Claudius forced 
the Jews to leave Rome because of 
tumults raised “at the instigation 
of Chrestus.” Who was _ this 


Chrestus? We do not know that 







Suetonius meant Jesus Christ, but 

this may well have been the real 
meaning. 

The Jews were often the cause 
of trouble in Rome, and they were 
frequently ordered to leave, 
Claudius’ edict being but one of 
several. However, probably at 
least thirty thousand Jews lived 
in the city, and it is thus hard to 
believe that they all cleared out. 
Many probably went into hiding 
and, when the situation had quiet- 
ed down, silently returned to their 
residences. Was there some par- 
ticular reason why Aquila and his 
wife, and others like them, felt 
compelled to leave Rome and re- 
main away? Was it because the 
real problem in Rome was Chris- 
tians rather than Jews as such? 

The Scriptures contain no sug- 
gestion that the couple first be- 
came Christian at Corinth. It is 
reasonable to believe, therefore, 
that a Christian community ex- 
isted at Rome already and that 
Aquila and Priscilla were already 
believers. This would help explain 
how they got together with Paul 
so readily at the very beginning 
of his work in Corinth. 

Another factor, however, also 
helps explain their association so 
immediately. “By trade they were 
tentmakers.” Upon arriving in any 
city in which he expected to re- 
main, Paul would naturally seek 
out ways to make a living by 
means of his trade, since he was 
not receiving a salary check either 
from his sponsoring church at An- 
tioch or from a local congregation 
that didn’t exist yet. 

We are not told the circum- 
stances that led to the mutual 
recognition of their loyalty to 
Christ. Since Paul was not reti- 
cent about his loyalties, we can 
guess that the initiative was his. 
In any case their trade, as well 






Risking All for Christ 
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as their Christian affiliation, 
served as a means of binding these 
three persons closely to one an- 
other. 

Just what the Greek word trans- 
lated “tentmaker” actually means 
is difficult to determine. It has 
been translated as “maker of 
couches” and “worker in leather.” 
The latter would have involved 
handling skins, which, from the 
standpoint of a strict Pharisee, 
was a ceremonially unclean oc- 
cupation (like that of the tanner, 
as we noted in an earlier lesson). 

We cannot decide exactly what 
the nature of the occupation was. 
It is more important to observe 
that, as in every Jewish family, 
Paul had been taught a trade by 
his father and that he made his 
own living as he traveled about 
preaching the gospel. He often 
had occasion to emphasize this 
fact when opponents accused him 
of serving Christ for what he 
could get out of it (see Acts 20:33- 
34; 1 Thessalonians 2:9). 

The tie between Paul and the 
couple from Rome was apparently 
deeper than that of their trade, 
for “he stayed with them.” Every- 
thing indicates that the relation- 
ship was firm and affectionate 
throughout its entire course. 

Verses 18-21. At the close of 
this first Corinthian ministry Paul 
sailed to Ephesus, en route to 
Syria, taking with him Priscilla 
and Aquila. When he set out for 
Palestine, the couple was left in 
Ephesus. Undoubtedly Paul real- 
ized a_ long-established dream 
when he finally reached Ephesus, 
and he certainly would have liked 
to remain. That he entrusted the 
situation to his friends speaks 
greatly for his confidence in them. 

Verses 24-28. Aquila and Pris- 
cilla demonstrated their value in 
the service of the gospel when 
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they enlisted the great talents of 
a certain Apollos, who was subse- 
quently to be involved in the 
situation at Corinth (verses 27-28; 
see also 1 Corinthians 1:10-13; 
3:1-9; 16:12). 

As “a native of Alexandria” and 
a man “well versed in the scrip- 
tures,” Apollos had probably been 
reared in a type of biblical inter- 
pretation that employed allegory, 
a method made famous by the 
Jewish scholar and philosopher 
Philo. Something of this type of 
interpretation is seen, with quali- 
fications, in the Letter to the He- 
brews, of which some _ persons 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


From birth to death, life is a 
succession of risks. Growth de- 
pends upon accepting them and 
meeting them courageously and 
constructively. By the same token, 
withdrawal and refusal to take 
risk in life frustrate God’s plan 
for our development as _indi- 
viduals. 

Christian discipleship is a part 
of life. The success we experience 
in becoming disciples of Christ is 
necessarily related to our capacity 
as individuals to accept the risks 
of life at each stage of our de- 
velopment and thus move toward 
greater maturity. 

The ultimate in maturity is a 
sense of that kind of relationship 
to God that enables us to accept 
risks that arise out of making a 
distinctively Christian witness in 
our world. Just as a child risks a 
fall in learning how to walk, as 
a youth risks embarrassment or 
criticism in his attempt to assume 
adult responsibilities, or as a busi- 
nessman risks loss in his invest- 
ments, so a Christian risks a 
variety of types of suffering, 
spiritual and physical, in his at- 
tempt to witness for God. 

As you prepare this lesson, look 
back upon your own life and try 
to identify some risks you have 
encountered in growing as a per- 
son or maturing as a Christian. 
You have had occasion to face the 
unfamiliar, to tackle difficult re- 
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believe Apollos was the author. 


Of greater importance was the 
fact that Apollos “knew only the 
baptism of John” (th2 Baptist). It 
is evident that the movement be- 
gun by the Baptist continued in- 
dependently of and in rivalry with 
that of Jesus, the Baptist being 
considered as the Messiah. Pris- 
cilla and Aquila were able to con- 
vince Apollos that John’s work 
was in reality preliminary to and 
a preparation for that of Jesus. 
(See also Acts 19:3-5.) Enlisting 
the brilliant Alexandrian on the 
side of Christ was an extremely 
significant conquest. 


LEADER’S HELPS ‘hs HARLAN R. WAITE 


sponsibilities, to deal with other 
people, and otherwise to expose 
yourself to risk. Try to analyze 
their significance in terms of your 
own growth, and then attempt to 
relate them to the meaning of the 
cross in our Christian faith, as it 
highlights our inevitable exposure 
to suffering as we grow personally 
and in relationship to God. 

Reading for this lesson will in- 
clude the biblical materials that 
tell the story of Aquila and Pris- 
cilla, the materials in the student 
quarterlies, and other resources 
mentioned in “Leader’s Helps” for 
September 3. 

Establish your purpose for 
teaching this lesson. The follow- 
ing suggestions are offered to help 
you in finding your own sense of 
direction: (1) to familiarize your 
class with two important leaders 
in the early church and their sig- 
nificance not only for their times 
but for ours; (2) to help your 
students realize the necessity of 
accepting risk in the process of 
personal growth; (3) to relate the 
experience of risk in life to the 
growth and development of Chris- 
tians as individuals and as wit- 
nesses for Christ. 


LESSON OUTLINE 


I. The witness of Paul’s friends 
II. The necessity of risk 
III. Facing risk in today’s world 
IV. Developing the capacity for 
risk 





Romans 16:3-5a 


Many scholars regard Romans 
16 as a note to Ephesus, which in 
time was copied onto the end of 
a scroll of Romans. If so, we have 
an insight into the situation at 
Ephesus at a later time. 

“The church in their house” in- 
dicates that it was Aquila and 
Priscilla (Prisca) who provided 
the security of a meeting place 
for the Christians. That they 
“risked their necks” for Paul’s 
life suggests that the perils he con- 
fronted in Ephesus (2 Corinthians 
1:8; see also 1 Corinthians 15: 32) 
were not borne by him alone. 


To BEGIN 


Bring to the class some news 
stories illustrating some of the 
countless risks we face as indi- 
viduals and as nations in today’s 
world. These are possibilities: an 
astronaut, working in the field of 
science; a diplomat, trying to de- 
velop trust among nations; a re- 
spectable citizen making a Chris- 
tian witness in race relations; two 
young people entering marriage; 
a vacationer assuming the risks 
of travel. 

You may find it helpful to come 
right into the classroom and note 
some of the risks that confront a 
teacher and students as they de- 
velop new skills in expressing 
themselves, leading or participat- 
ing in discussion, and other ac- 
tivities in which they expose them- 
selves to the embarrassment of 
difference of opinion or disap- 
proval. Both teacher and student 
run the risk of failure right in the 
classroom. 

By discussing these things at 
the opening of the lesson, you will 
put your students in a position of 
appreciating what is involved in 
the way of risk for the Christian 
disciple. 


How To PROCEED 


I. The witness of Paul’s friends 


Having introduced the general 
matter of risk, turn now to Aquila 
and Priscilla specifically and ask 
the class to list all the information 
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that our Scripture passages give 
us concerning these two early 
Christian leaders. Then raise this 
question for the class: Why did 
Aquila and Priscilla mean so 
much to Paul? 

As the students offer their com- 
ments, be sure that you have 
covered at least two points: the 
personal assistance and support 
Paul received from these two 
friends, and the remarkable way 
they exemplified the spirit of 
Christ in making their Christian 
witness not only in the church 
community but in the larger com- 
munities of Rome, Corinth, and 
Ephesus. 

At this point ask the class to 
discuss how accepting Christianity 
involved early Christians in 
danger. Refer to the materials 
in Adult Student, which portray 
graphically the kind of life early 
Christians were forced to lead. 

Make special note of Paul’s re- 
cital of his sufferings, the way any 
serious Christian of those times 
was exposed to an unfavorable 
reputation at least, and the ex- 
perience that many of them con- 
fronted in facing the fury of a 
mob. In addition, have the class 
consider the implications of hav- 
ing the church meet in one’s home 
where unfriendly neighbors could 
see it. 







































































Il. The necessity of risk 


Ask the class to discuss this 
question: Much as we admire the 
courage of pioneers in their fields 
of human endeavor, is such risk 
teally a necessity, or could we 
advance in some other way? 

You may want to note that over- 
whelming evidence indicates that 
we cannot develop trust between 
people without the risk of expo- 
sure to abuse; that we cannot 
learn new skills without the risk 
of failure; that we cannot stand 
for moral and spiritual values in 
our community without the risk 
of disapproval, misinterpretation, 
or even attack; and that we can- 
hot witness for the gospel of the 
spirit without risking conflict with 
those whose lives are rooted in 
materialism. 

Another question for class dis- 
tussion may be helpful at this 





















point: When are risks really re- 
quired of a Christian? Point out 
that a committed Christian will 
accept the necessity of taking a 
risk when vested interests are 
frustrating the accomplishment of 
God’s will in human life. In a 
more positive vein, note that 
Christians take risks in seeking 
knowledge about God and his cre- 
ation, in learning skills of living 
together and witnessing to one an- 
other, in working for justice, and 
in many other areas of human 
concern. 


III. Facing risk in today’s world 


Suggest to the class that no 
serious Christian can be content 
to rest on the achievements of 
yesterday’s spiritual pioneers. 
Every courageous Christian wit- 
ness has made his witness in the 


context of, and in relation to, the 
problems of his own times. The 
lives of Martin Luther and John 
Wesley illustrate this fact. Em- 
phasize the point that the risks we 
take will not necessarily be the 
risks encountered by Christians 
of other times. They will grow 
out of our own situation. 

Refer the class to the materials 
in Wesley Quarterly, where they 
will find an application of this 
principle to the experience of 
marriage and social witness. Both 
these areas of risk may be more 
fully discussed by the class. 

Another area of profitable dis- 
cussion is to be found in our rela- 
tionships to others as persons. Ob- 
serve that at times we have made 
friends only to find that we were 
let down by the other person. 
Perhaps, without our realizing it, 





Christian Growth 


An important theme for study by Christians forms the basis of 
the International Lesson Series for the next three months: “Chris- 


tian Growth.” The material is divided into three units: 


“Patterns 


of Christian Growth” (2 lessons), “Areas of Growth” (4 lessons), 
and “Methods of Growth” (8 lessons). 
Lesson topics for the five Sundays of October are: 


October 1: How Jesus Grew 

How Christians Grow 

Growth in Knowledge of God 
Growth in Christian Relationships 
The Church and Christian Growth 


October 8: 
October 15: 
October 22: 
October 29: 


RESOURCES * 
Life Is Commitment, by J. H. Oldham; abridged; Association Press 


(Reflection Book); 50 cents. 


The Kingdom of God, by John Bright; Abingdon Press, 1953; cloth, 


$3.75; paper, $1.25. 


The Significance of the Church, by Robert McAfee Brown; West- 


minster Press, 1956; $1. 


The People of God in the Old Testament, by H. J. Kraus; Associa- 


tion Press, 1958; $1.25. 


The Household of God, by Lesslie Newbigin; Friendship Press, 


1954; $2.95. 


Making Prayer Real, by Lynn J. Radcliffe; Abingdon Press, 1952; 


cloth, $3; paper, $1.25. 


Facing Ourselves, by Edgar N. Jackson; leader’s helps by Russell 
L. Dicks and Robert S. Clemmons; Abingdon Press; $1.25. 
God in My Life, by Lloyd C. Wicke; Graded Press (Basic Christian 


Book), 1959; $1. 


Making Religion Real, by Nels F. S. Ferré; Harper and Brothers, 


1955; $2. 


Your Other Vocation, by Elton Trueblood; Harper and Brothers, 


1952; $2. 


* These books may be ordered from Cokesbury. 





Lainvert 


Harold M. 


“Just as a child risks a fall in learning how to walk, ... so a Christian risks 
. . » suffering, spiritual and physical, in his attempt to witness for God.” 


we have been guilty of the same 
thing. Here may be an opportunity 
for self-examination on the part 
of your students. 

You may also point out that 
we risk disillusionment when we 
try to help some needy person or 
nation, for we may find that they 
are not grateful or do not respond 
as we think they should. This risk 
exposes us not only to the experi- 
ence of disappointment but, even 
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more significantly, to the tempta- 
tion to ask, “What’s the use?” and 
to determine we will never do the 
same thing again. 

Compare this kind of attitude 
to that of Jesus as he persevered 
in helping people in spite of their 
indifference and even hostility. 
What does the cross say about our 
willingness to take risks as we 
help others? 

You may wish to use the area 


of stewardship and pledging to the 
financial support of the church 
as an illustration of the principle 
of risk in Christian living. Recog. 
nizing that it is at times an ex. 
cuse rather than a real reason, 
observe that people often refuse 
to pledge to the church’s financial 
support because of the uncer. 
tainty of the future. Is this a valid 
reason or simply an excuse? 

Note, incidentally, that such an 
attitude implies that in the event 
of economic adversity Christian 
giving would be the first item to 
be eliminated from one’s personal 
budget. Let the class discuss the 
relationship between commitment 
and risk as expressed in a church 
pledge and as related to the de- 
mands of the cross. 


IV. Developing the capacity for 
risk 

Observe that for each one of 
us there is a limit to the amount 
of risk we will accept or are able 
to endure. Equally true, however, 
is the fact that each of us can 
increase our capacity for accept- 
ing and enduring risk. This capac- 
ity has its roots in the very first 
years of our lives, and it may be 
ultimately limited by childhood 
experiences. Nevertheless, most of 
us can achieve a much higher de- 
gree of maturity in this area than 
we now have. Any or all of the six 
suggestions given below may be 
helpful to your class. 

1. Accepting the necessity of 
risk in growth is a primary con- 
sideration in developing this im- 


. portant capacity in our lives. You 


may want to develop this further 
by recalling the discussion under 
section II of this lesson. 

2. Awareness and acceptance of 
the consequences of Christian 
witness will help in developing 
the capacity for risk. Just as Jesus 
had his eyes open to the costs of 
his ministry and expected the 
cross as the result of his God-in- 
spired conflict with immorality, 
so we can mature by honestly fac- 
ing possible consequences and 
making a deliberate choice to ac 
cept these with our eyes open. 

3. The development of a ma 
ture and intelligent faith in God's 
eternal purposes, in the reality 
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of his providence, in his continu- 
ing presence, and in the promise 
of immortality also increases our 
capacity for risk. We see our suf- 
fering not as an end result but as 
a pathway to increasing strength 
and maturity and to life that is 
both abundant and eternal. 

4. Experiencing the basic satis- 
factions of each stage of life de- 
velopment is essential in the de- 
velopment of our capacity to take 
risk. If, for example, we experi- 
ence the love of a parent ade- 
quately in childhood, we are ready 
to relinquish childhood security 
and move out into the larger 
world of youth. By the same 
token, the satisfactions of youth 
and other stages of life are es- 






Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


To be a Christian in the first 
century was not easy. It required 
the most obvious type of noncon- 
formity. 

Failure to give allegiance to the 
accepted forms of worship in a 
community can be precarious. In 
large sections of the world today 
persons are paying a price for 
being truly Christian, for the gov- 
ernments deliberately seek to 
make such nonconformity appear 
to be unfriendliness to the state. 

Aquila and Priscilla were two 
early nonconformists. They wel- 
comed Paul into their home and 
invited others to come there to 
hear the gospel preached. What 
sort of person is it who moves be- 
yond easy conformity to stand for 
something important, no matter 
what it may cost? 

Our day is one of strong con- 
formity. In the realm of style, a 
few persons determine the modes 
of apparel, often without regard 
to personal values but with an 
eye to financial return. Following 
these fashion setters seems to be 
amatter of great concern, and few 
will brave the scorn of those who 
say, “She is out of style.” 





sential to our ability to let go of 
present security and move out into 
the uncertainties and insecurities 
of the future. 

5. Point out that we can develop 
the capacity for risk by strength- 
ening the support given to an in- 
dividual by his family, by the 
church fellowship, and by other 
experiences of close human rela- 
tionship. The sharing of risk is a 
vital stimulus to our capacity to 
accept risk. 

6. Certainly the challenge of the 
gospel is important to our develop- 
ing capacity for risk. Through the 
gospel, the church, or the observa- 
tion of life needs about us we can 
be stimulated to respond to God’s 
call to use our lives in his service. 


This same trend to conformity 
is revealed in hairdos, the cleanser 
we use on our teeth, and even the 
movies we see and the books we 
read. Some things seem to be more 
fashionable than others, and we 
are compelled by a need to be 
fashionable. 

We need to examine the signifi- 
cance of following fashions. Who 
determines what will be wise for 
me to say or do or wear? Why 
should I give over to others, un- 
known to me, the ways my life 
shall be directed? These questions 
may not be important in the small 
and superficial elements of con- 
formity, but they are important 
when I am deciding how to think 
or how to act. 

General Smedley Butler, the 
outspoken Marine, once attended 
a party and was handed a drink. 
He asked if it were alcoholic. 
When told it was, he said he 
didn’t want it. 

His hostess chided him, saying 
that a big strong Marine should 
not fear a little glass of liquor. 

The general bluntly answered, 
“If you offered me roast rat, would 
you be offended if I didn’t want 
any? It would be better for me 
to eat roast rat than to drink 
poison. I don’t want any, and noth- 
ing you can say will make me 
drink poison.” 








INVOLVING THE GROUP 


Assign to class members in ad- 
vance the task of looking for news 
reports of activities that entail 
risk. Ask them to bring these re- 
ports to the session. As the class 
period begins, divide the members 
into buzz groups of from four to 
eight persons each, and let them 
discuss the various kinds of risks 
that are involved in life and how 
these risks contribute to our de- 
velopment. 


In CLOSING 


Close this lesson by recalling 
the ministry of Jesus himself and 
reading Mark 8:34-36. Conclude 
the session with a prayer for 
strength for Christian living. 
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The general was a noncon- 
formist who refused to let anyone 
else determine his private actions. 

Nonconformity can be positive 
as well as negative. It can lead us 
to do unpopular things that are 
creative as well as protect us from 
doing popular things that are de- 
structive. 

Of course, we sometimes find 
persons who deliberately go out 
of their way to be different. These 
seeming nonconformists are really 
only conformists in reverse, for 
they are always careful to do the 
opposite of what everyone else is 
doing. 

On the other hand, we find per- 
sons who make a practice of con- 
forming to the standards of those 
around them only in insignificant 
ways. But they carefully protect 
their right to think and act for 
themselves in the important mat- 
ters. 

Aquila and Priscilla evidently 
belonged to this latter group. They 
lived according to the patterns of 
their community; otherwise, they 
would not have had a home to 
invite Paul into. But when it came 
to the important matters of life, 
they reserved the right to think 
and act for themselves, no matter 
what the consequences might be. 
Such persons have always been 
the life of the church. 
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SEPTEMBER 17: 


Titus: Serving in Hard Places 


THE SCRIPTURE EXPLAINED rs DONALD T. ROWLINGSON 


Read the whole lesson from your 
Bible: 2 Corinthians 2:12-13; 7:6, 
13-14; 8:6, 16, 23; 12:18; Galatians 
2:1-3; 2 Timothy 4:10; Titus. This 
treatment deals with the portions 
printed in the students’ period- 
icals. 


All of Paul’s assistants previ- 
ously treated in these lessons ap- 
pear in the story of the Acts of 
the Apostles, some of them only 
there. Titus is never mentioned in 
Acts. We learn of him only from 
references in Paul’s Letters. Judg- 
ing from what Paul said about 
him, he was outstanding as a 
helper and a leader. The refer- 
ences listed for today’s lesson do 
not do justice to him, and we shall 
appeal to other references in order 
to fill out the picture. 

Unlike Timothy Titus was a 
Greek (Galatians 2:1-3). He was 
the test case at Jerusalem when 
Jewish-minded Christians insisted 
that a Gentile was not a valid 
Christian unless he accepted cir- 
cumcision; that is, unless he 
adopted the point of view of a 
particular version of Christianity. 
That he was not compelled to be 
circumcised was a victory for 
Paul’s view. 

Titus was most prominent dur- 
ing Paul’s relations with Corinth 
when he was in Ephesus. He was 
right in the middle of a fascinating 
series of events. 


2 CoRINTHIANS 8:6, 23a 


Verse 23 commends Titus as 
Paul’s “partner and fellow 
worker” on behalf of the Corin- 
thians. Verse 6 suggests one thing 
this meant. The “gracious work” 
was the effort to raise a collection 
for the church in Jerusalem, which 
is the subject of all of chapters 8 
and 9. 

Paul’s interests in this direc- 
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tion are indicated in various other 
places, especially Romans 15:25- 
27. His motive may have been in 
part to meet an economic need 
on the part of the congregation in 
Jerusalem, but it was probably 
even more an effort to bring unity 
between the original Jewish Chris- 
tian community and the Gentile 
churches he had founded. It was 
a statesmanlike effort, and Titus 
was intimately involved in bring- 
ing it to a successful conclusion. 

As Paul’s “partner and fellow 
worker,” however, Titus accom- 
plished much more than this. The 
story can be reconstructed from 
references in Second Corinthians. 
If we assume, as many do, that 2 
Corinthians 10 through 13 was a 
separate letter and preceded 
chapters 1 through 9, the situation 
becomes clear. Chapters 10 
through 13, bristling with contro- 
versy, imply a crisis in Paul’s re- 
lationship with the Corinthians, 
while chapters 1 through 9 repre- 
sent the calm after the storm. 

Paul wrote chapters 10 through 
13 following a frustrating trip to 
Corinth to deal face to face with 
those who were revolting against 
him (2 Corinthians 2:1; 13:2). He 
sent this letter in the care of Titus, 
having made plans to meet him 
as he returned from Corinth with 
word of its effect (2:12-13). 

Arriving in Troas, Paul was so 
anxious and worried that he could 
not wait there but sailed for Mace- 
donia (to his beloved Philippi). 
Not long-afterward Titus arrived 
with word that the letter had suc- 
cessfully resolved the crisis (7:6- 
9). Paul then made a third visit, 
which (in the mood of chapters 
1 through 9) brought comfort to 
all concerned. (The second visit 
is not mentioned in Acts. Compare 
18:1; 20:2; 2 Corinthians 13: 1-2; 
2:1.) 


We have every right to believe 
that Titus’ part in resolving the 
crisis consisted of more than 
simply being a messenger. His 
worth as an envoy, who personally 
worked out the problem through 
confronting Paul’s enemies and 
persuading others to rally to Paul, 
is obvious. This is implied in 
Paul’s own estimate of him and in 
what he said about Titus’ personal 
feelings for the Corinthians (2 
Corinthians 7: 13-15). 

That the work of completing 
the collection was assigned to 
Titus bespeaks the same thing. He 
was undoubtedly a man of great 
ability without whom Paul would 
never have been able to accom- 
plish as much as he did among 
the erratic Corinthians. 


Titus 1:1la, 4-11; 2:7-8 


The reference from chapter 2 is 
in form and spirit like the one 
from Second Timothy that we 
considered in the lesson on Tim- 
othy. It was intended to confront 
every church leader with the 
challenge to demonstrate integrity 
and tact in teaching, as Titus had 
done. The writer urged pastors 
under his supervision to overcome 
opponents by “good deeds” and 
“sound speech.” The spirit is the 
same as that of 1 Peter 2:12, a 
passage exhorting Christians in 
general to live lives of such ex- 
emplary character that unbe- 
lievers may be convinced of their 
worth. 

This type of advice could lead 
to support of the status quo, but 
when it was used with insight, 
nothing could take its place. It has 
been said that the secret of Chris- 
tianity’s success in the early days, 
when it faced all kinds of opposi- 
tion, was the fact that Christians 
“outlived” their pagan neighbors; 
that is, they demonstrated the 
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power of the gospel through their 
moral living. 

The references in chapter 1 at- 
tribute the Letter to Paul and 
indicate that Titus had been left 
in Crete. We cannot adequately 
co-ordinate this and other geo- 
graphical and biographical refer- 
ences in Titus (as well as First 
and Second Timothy) with such 
references in Acts or Paul’s Let- 
ters. 

This passage may refer to an 
event that took place during 
Paul’s Aegean ministry (Acts 16 
through 20) or on a return visit 
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culty concerning this question. 
This is one reason that many 
scholars doubt that Paul actually 
composed this Letter. 

In any event, the writer of the 
Letter, whoever he was, was not 
really interested in geography. He 
was interested simply in describ- 
ing the qualities of character re- 
quired of a church official, in this 
case “elders” (presbyters) and “a 
bishop.” The characteristics he set 
forth as necessary to effective 
leadership are self-explanatory. 

The emphasis on “instruction in 
sound doctrine” and on the neces- 
sity of silencing “the circumcision 
party” reflects a situation in which 
Christians were differing concern- 
ing the requirements of the faith. 


LEADER'S HELPS / HARLAN R. WAITE 


your class as individuals and at- 
tempt to understand in what ways 
they may find it difficult to main- 
tain a vital Christian witness, for 
many members of adult classes are 
painfully aware of their inade- 
quacy in remaining true to the 
demands of the gospel in the face 
of the pressures of materialism, 
expediency, and our success cul- 
ture. 

Resist the temptation to avoid 
the difficult problems of the lesson 
by simply repeating the usual 
moralistic generalities. On the 
contrary, recognize frankly the 
difficulty of making an effective 
witness in business life, com- 
munity activities, race relations, 
personal relations, and so forth. 
Although the problems cannot be 
solved in one hour of church 
school, you will render a great 
service to your class by helping 
them face honestly the issues they 
must deal with. 

The following purposes are sug- 
gested as possible guides for you 
in preparing your lesson: (1) to 
acquaint the members of your 
class with Titus and the early 
church; (2) to help your students 
accept the inevitability of difficulty 
and to realize that the church is 
not just for status seekers, the 
complacent, or those who are look- 
ing for comfort; (3) to help class 





As they struggled to find at least 
some agreement on fundamentals, 
they were laying the foundation 
for the creeds formulated later. 

The description of the “insub- 
ordinate men” as composed pri- 
marily of the circumcision party 
suggests that the main problem 
in this period was similar to Paul’s 
major problem—the relation of 
the Law to the faith. The claim 
that a man must be circumcised 
in order to validate his Christian 
confession was comparable to the 
modern claim that to be a Chris- 
tian, one must be baptized in a 
certain way. Paul consistently op- 
posed such a view in favor of 
salvation by God’s grace accepted 
by faith. 





members find resources for meet- 
ing the difficult demands of daily 
Christian living. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Getting acquainted with Titus 
II. The measure of service 
III. 


Challenges for modern apos- 
tles 

IV. Our influence in secular set- 
tings 

V. Christian resources for diffi- 
cult tasks 


To BEGIN 


Recall for the class some il- 
lustrations of how progress in 
many fields of endeavor has been 
made possible by the willingness 
of certain leaders to serve in hard 
places. Such illustrations may be 
drawn from the discovery of the 
New World, the settling of the 
West, the battle against yellow 
fever in Cuba, the struggle of 
Woodrow Wilson for the applica- 
tion of democracy and the Chris- 
tian spirit to international affairs, 
the witness of Pastor Niemdller in 
Nazi Germany, or the service of 
Albert Schweitzer in Africa. 

Relate all this to the experience 
of your students as suggested in 
“Preparing to Teach.” Point out 
that greatness has come out of 
difficulty, and observe that Titus 
and his spiritual descendants chal- 
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lenge us to achieve the Christian 
kind of greatness in our own lives. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. Getting acquainted with Titus 


The picture of Titus unfolds as 
one reads the various Scripture 
passages assigned for this week’s 
lesson. Ask the class to piece to- 
gether the various bits of informa- 
tion that may be gathered from 
these passages and to develop a 
composite picture of the character 
of Titus and the situations in 
which he was involved. 

As this discussion begins, refer 
the class to the lesson treatment in 
Adult Student, noting particularly 
the description of the “harsh 
letter,” believed to be contained 
in 2 Corinthians 10 through 13 and 
believed also to have been written 
before the earlier chapters of 
Second Corinthians. The circum- 
stances surrounding this letter, 
as described in the student quar- 
terly, reveal Titus for the truly 
great person that he was. 

Having noted the explanation 
given in Adult Student, ask the 
class to enumerate the three oc- 
casions on which Titus experi- 
enced unusual difficulty. 

Note first of all, as recounted 
in Galatians 2:1-3, that Paul took 
Titus with him to Jerusalem, 
where he, as a Greek, experienced 
the tension between Jewish and 
Greek Christians and became in- 
volved in one of the crucial con- 
troversies of the first century. 

In the second place, note that 
in all probability Titus was the 
one who delivered the “harsh 
letter” to the Corinthians, thus 
involving himself in bringing 
judgment upon a hostile element 
in the early church. 

In the third place, as if this 
were not enough, it fell to him to 
complete the receiving of the col- 
lection for the benefit of the Jeru- 
salem Christians, an awkward task 
in the light of the earlier contro- 
versy. 

Summarize the difficulties of his 
responsibilities by noting that in 
addition to the trouble he en- 
countered at the hands of non- 
Christians, he faced the even 
greater difficulties of dealing with 
conflicts within the church. 
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Artist, Clifford Johnston 


Early Christians had to endure martyrdom when they refused to give up their 
faith. Shown is an artist’s conception of the courageous death of Perpetua in 
the arena. (From The Story of the Church, by Walter Russell Bowie.) 


II. The measure of service 


Point out that Titus was not 
the only person to face difficulties 
in the early church. In 2 Corin- 
thians 8:1-5 (a passage not in this 
lesson but providing important 
context for it) Paul noted the 
severe affliction of the Mace- 
donians and characterized them as 
a people of abundant joy and ex- 
treme poverty. He emphasized the 
fact that they had been subjected 
to all kinds of ill treatment; but 
in spite of this, their inwardly 
joyous spirit had overflowed in a 
wealth of liberality as they con- 


tributed to the relief of the Jeru- 
salem Christians. 

Ask the class to discuss this 
question: Must one experience 
difficulty in order to be a Chris- 
tian? Suggest that if “difficulty” 
is interpreted as meaning hostile 
conflict with others, it is not in- 
evitable; on the other hand, if it 
is defined as challenge and 
struggle, the fact of difficulty 
seems to be an essential part of 
the Christian gospel. Christian 
growth seems unavoidably related 
to the facing of challenge and ex- 
posure to suffering. 
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At this point, suggest that the 
gospel is unquestionably a chal- 
lenge to the status quo in the af- 
fairs of men and nations. To the 
extent that this is true, Christians 
are inevitably involved in diffi- 
culty with the world. 


III. Challenges for modern apos- 
tles 


Point out to the class that al- 


though the word “apostle” has 


often been applied only to the 


| twelve disciples of Jesus and to 
' Paul, every Christian has an apos- 


tolic calling. The root meaning of 


| this word is “to send forth,” and 


it is as appropriate to moderns 
as it was to the ancients. God 
still calls men and sends them 
forth to bear his witness in the 


' many difficult areas of contem- 


porary life. 

Ask the class to list several 
areas that present difficulties for 
contemporary Christians but, at 
the same time, offer opportunities 
to make an important witness. 
Several such areas will be ob- 
served in the general realm of 
social problems. 

One highly important but very 
difficult area needing persons to 
make a clearly Christian witness 
is the field of business ethics. Here 
our cultural values have en- 
croached upon our morality to 
justify some practices that, from 
the standpoint of the Christian 
gospel, are questionable, to say 
the least. 

Another area in which a serious 
Christian will encounter difficulty 
is in the matter of race relations, 
where the demands of brother- 
hood are strongly countered by 
personal bias, long-established 
customs and rationalizations, ir- 
rational fears, and so forth. 

Recall for your class some ex- 
periences recorded in the Book 
of Acts that highlight the problem 
of civil liberties. Accusations 
based on hearsay, imprisonment 
without a trial, and religious 
liberty were vital issues in the 
first century, and they continue to 
confront modern Christians. Here 
is an area of difficult witness for 
today’s apostles. 

Along a slightly different line, 
Point out the personal difficulties 


that arise out of our discourage- 
ments and disappointments. It is 
no small job to accept our small- 
ness and helplessness in a complex 
society and still hang on to the 
conviction that our little efforts 
do count for something. Suggest 
that our inner feelings often pre- 
sent us with as severe difficulties 
as the social conflict we confront. 
Ask the class to enumerate some 
personal problems we face that 
pose difficulties for modern Chris- 
tians. 


IV. Our influence in secular set- 
tings 


Suggest that one danger faced 
by Christians of any generation is 
the temptation to be satisfied with 
limiting our work and witness to 
the Christian fellowship. We 
readily recognize that it is harder 
to be Christian in a secular set- 
ting than in a church-related one. 
At this point the challenge of 
Titus and Paul looms large. Point 
out that neither of them stayed 
within the circle of comfortable 
companionship to make their wit- 
ness. Both of them moved out onto 
the frontier and took the gospel 
of love where it was most needed. 

Ask the class to weigh the ad- 
vantages of the lay witness in a 
secular setting as over against the 
more specialized witness that 
takes place within the church. 
Note, in the first place, that such 
a witness reaches far more people 
than find their way into the sanc- 
tuary or the church-school class- 
room. 

Point out, in addition, that 
whereas the non-Christian often 
resists the moral pronouncements 
of the church, he cannot so easily 
resist the genuine personal con- 
cern and acceptance of one who 
works by his side. As Christians 
we need to be more sensitive to 
our opportunities to witness in 
secular settings. 


V. Christian resources for diffi- 
cult tasks 


You will find it helpful at this 
point to refer your students to 
the treatment of the lesson in 
Wesley Quarterly, where the very 
human difficulties we face are 
dealt with in a warmly personal 


way. Use this as an opportunity 
to review the positive role that 
difficulties play in our spiritual 
development. 

Then ask the class to list some 
resources to be found in our Chris- 
tian experience to help us meet 
difficulty. Allow full freedom of 
discussion, but add to the list any 
of the following ideas that may 
have been overlooked: 

1. In our Christian faith we gain 
a clear sense of purpose that helps 
us accept and deal creatively with 
difficult tasks. 

2. As the spirit of Christ be- 
comes a part of our lives, we take 
a redemptive attitude toward 
those who cause difficulty for us 
and are thereby able to face diffi- 
culties more graciously and con- 
structively. 

3. In our faith we learn to labor 
patiently, trusting God for results. 

4. The fellowship of the church 
proves to be a strong support for 
the Christian witness who takes 
his responsibilities seriously. 

5. The experience of faith is an 
experience of God in our lives 
by which we gain strength and 
receive guidance. 


INVOLVING THE GROUP 


This lesson provides a fine op- 
portunity for different members 
of the class to bring in reports on 
outstanding Christian personali- 
ties who have encountered diffi- 
culty in service and met it cre- 
atively. Ask five members of your 
class to accept the assignment of 
making reports on the following: 
John Wesley, Albert Schweitzer, 
Martin Luther, Francis Asbury, 
and Walter Rauschenbusch. 

Suggest to each reporter that 
before he gives his report to the 
class, he should present one or 
two questions to be discussed later 
on the basis of the report. This 
technique will encourage better 
listening and a more personal ex- 
perience of involvement on the 
part of the class. 

Another way to involve the 
group is to divide your class mem- 
bers into buzz groups, as described 
in previous lessons. Then let them 
discuss this question: What do 
you consider the hardest job you 
face as a Christian? 
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In CLOSING 


Choose a hymn that deals with 
the theme of difficulty in Christian 
service. You may want to consider 
using “A Mighty Fortress Is Our 
God” (The Methodist Hymnal, 
67). Tell the story behind the 


hymn and emphasize those parts 
of its message that deal with the 
way in which Christians face diffi- 
culty. Have the class sing the 
hymn thoughtfully and worship- 
fully, and close the session with 
prayer. 


THE COUNSELOR yf EDGAR N. JACKSON 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


In Athens I once visited a prom- 
inent Eastern Orthodox priest 
whose name was Titos. When I 
asked him the meaning of his 
name, he smiled indulgently and 
said, “I am named after the man 
you call Titus. He was the great 
leader of Greek religion, the first 
bishop in Greece, and the founder 
of the Eastern Church. See, I am 
named after a great man.” 

As we read through the Scrip- 
ture references to this early 
church administrator, we can see 
that his outstanding characteristic 
was an ability to inspire faith and 
confidence in others. He was not 
a defeatist. Being a Christian in 
first-century Greece was not an 
easy task. Yet he faced the tasks 
of the early church with a radiant 
good will and an infectious confi- 
dence. And herein lies a principle 
we can well examine. 

We know what a contagious dis- 
ease is. It can be communicated 
from one person to another who is 
susceptible. Good things can be 
contagious too. Just as fear can 
be spread by the fearful, so faith 
can be spread by the faithful. 

I knew a member of an official 
board who radiated a deadly pes- 
simism. Every year when the 
budget was presented, he would 
start talking about difficult times, 
the burden of the church on the 
shoulders of the people, the diffi- 
culty in getting money raised even 
when it was pledged. Year after 
year he so infected the board with 
doubts and fears that the church 
failed to function effectively. 

Then this brother was called 
to his reward, and the next year 
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there was no voice to spread the 
virus of defeat. In a few years 
the budget has increased 400 per 
cent, and the church has grown 
into new life and vitality. The 
voice of defeat has been sup- 
planted by the voice of confidence. 

Evidently Titus was the kind 
of person who could accept the 
most difficult kind of assignment 
with confidence. His feeling of 
adequacy spread to other people, 
and they in turn felt inspired to 
do their best at the tasks assigned 
to them. As Father Titos pointed 
out, this was a wonderful quality 
for a bishop to possess, for it 
made him a truly inspired and in- 
spiring leader. 

Unfortunately we often engage 
in the tasks of church life as if 
they were part of a deadly routine 
that had to be gotten through, no 
matter how unpleasant it might 
be. The presence of one person 
who can approach a task with 
enthusiasm and adventure can 
change the attitude of a whole 
parish. 

I know such a person. She is 
ready and willing to support any- 
thing good with a kind of con- 
tagious enthusiasm. No task is 
too difficult to try, and the results 
are always anticipated on the 
credit side. People look to her for 
guidance, reassurance, and confi- 
dence. When someone asks how 
she keeps her reservoir of confi- 
dence filled, she answers, “God 
is behind all the good things. 
When we work with God, there 
can be no failure.” 

Titus seemed to be this kind 
of person. He undertook big tasks. 
He worked with faith, and he in- 
spired others with his faith. He 
worked close to God, the source 
of faith. Thus he laid the founda- 
tions for a great church. 
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Read the whole lesson from 
your Bible: 3 John. 


3 JOHN 


This small Letter is one of three 
that undoubtedly represent ways 
of dealing with the same situation 
at different stages. We cannot 
trace all the connections, but we 
can understand the main issues, 
In order to see the significance 
of the personalities mentioned in 
Third John, we need this back- 
ground. 

By the end of the first century a 
type of thought was manifesting 
itself within the churches that was 
very disturbing to some persons, 
including the writer of the Johan- 
nine Letters. The term for this 
type of thought was Gnosticism 
(pronounced NOSS-tih-sizm); 
that is, a system of knowledge (in 
Greek, gnosis). Its fundamental 
presupposition was that there was 
a gulf fixed between matter, which 
was evil, and spirit, which was 
good. 

This dualism involved the whole 
created universe and each indi- 
vidual. To be a human being was 
to be a spark of light or spirit 
imprisoned in a material body. 
The true home of the soul (or 
spark of light) was in the heaver- 
ly regions. The problem of salva- 
tion, therefore, was to learn how 
to escape from the imprisonment 
of the body and ascend into the 
heavenly realm of light and spirit. 

The Gnostic teachers claimed to 
possess this knowledge and to be 
able to impart it to others. This 
secret wisdom (or knowledge) 
would enable the convert progres- 
sively to ascend the ladder from 
earth to heaven. 

This type of thought held what 


* Send your World Service offering to your 
conference treasurer promptly. 
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is called a Docetic (doe-SET-ik) 
view of Jesus. “Docetic” is an ad- 
jective that means “appearing” or 
“seeming to be.” The Docetists 
(doe-SEE-tists) claimed that 
Jesus only appeared or seemed to 
be a genuine human being. He 
was a divine being from the realm 
of light or spirit who had tempo- 
rarily invaded a human _ body 
without becoming fully human. 

The reason for holding this view 
rested on the fundamental pre- 
supposition previously _ stated. 
Since matter, including the hu- 
man body, was believed to be 
wholly evil, Jesus could not be 
thought of as having truly shared 
man’s evil nature. 

When this point of view began 
to become influential in certain 
Christian circles, it was strenu- 
ously opposed as striking at the 
root of faith. In 2 John 7 this is 
explicitly stated: “For many de- 
ceivers have gone out into the 
world, men who will not acknowl- 
edge the coming of Jesus Christ 
in the flesh [italics mine]; such a 
one is the deceiver and the anti- 
christ.” 

During their first five centuries 
the early Christians fought over 
the question of how to define the 
nature of Christ. They eventually 
sided with the author of Second 
John. They agreed that Jesus was 
at one and the same time truly 
God and truly man. They have 
never been able to explain fully 
just how this could be, for it is 
beyond human explanation. The 
point is that they were convinced 
that God’s revelation of himself 
in Jesus came through a genuine- 
ly human life, that “the Word 
became flesh” (John 1:14). This 
idea is consistent with the Bible’s 
Conception of God’s revelation. 

The personalities mentioned in 
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Third John can be lined up on the 
two sides of this issue. The writer 
(“the elder,” verse 1) was sup- 
ported by Gaius (verse 1) and 
Demetrius (verse 12). He was 
opposed by Diotrephes (verse 9). 

The elder was trying to main- 
tain his authority in the face of 
the fact that within this local 
church Diotrephes refused to wel- 
come visiting missionaries who 
were sympathetic to the elder’s 
position (verses 9-10). The Letter 
was designed to encourage Gaius 
to oppose Diotrephes and to be 
hospitable to “strangers” (verse 
5), of whom Demetrius may have 
been one, who favored the elder. 
The elder encouraged Gaius by 
stating his intention of coming 
soon to confront the opposition in 
person (verses 10 and 14). 

In the background of this Letter 
is the early Christians’ practice of 
testing visiting strangers who 
claimed hospitality because of 
their Christian profession. Charla- 
tans took advantage of this in 
order to get free food and lodging. 
The problem became so intense 
that the Christians had to estab- 
lish some means of testing the in- 
tegrity of visitors. 

One test was the length of time 
the visitors stayed. If they re- 
mained longer than three days, 
they were under suspicion. In the 
situation reflected in the Johan- 
nine Letters the test was doctrinal. 
If the visitors held views consist- 
ent with those of the elder, they 
were to receive hospitality (verses 
5-8). The implication is that the 
reverse should be the case if they 
differed from him. 

We cannot be specific in identi- 
fying the individuals named in this 
Letter. The name Gaius appears 
elsewhere in the New Testament 
(Acts 19:29; 20:4; Romans 16: 
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23; 1 Corinthians 1:14), but noth- 
ing tells us that the Gaius of the 
Letter was one of these. Since the 
church mentioned in the Letter 
was probably located in Asia 
Minor, it is possible that an identi- 
fication could be made were the 
facts known. All we can be sure 
of is that a certain Gaius was an 
important member of this church. 

The only other Demetrius 
named in the New Testament is 
the Ephesian silversmith whom 
Paul opposed (Acts 19:23-41). 
The only mention of a Diotrephes 
is that in this Letter. 

The important question here is 
the identification of the elder. 
Some persons believe he was the 
apostle John Zebedee; but for 
various reasons, including the fact 
that he does not claim apostolic 
status, this is not likely. 

The term “elder” may mean an 
old man or an official. In this case 
it would mean the latter. It desig- 
nated an office in Judaism and 
came to be employed in the Chris- 
tian congregations for local leaders 
who, partly because of age and 
partly because of ability, qualified 
for leadership. 

The elder of Third John appears 
to be more like a presiding elder 
or district superintendent (in 
Methodist terminology), with an 
area under his _ supervision. 
Church organization was still fluid 
in this period, and differences of 
opinion existed among its leaders 
on this subject. 

For our purpose it does not real- 
ly matter whether we can specifi- 
cally identify the elder. What 
matters is that we see a leader 
convinced that much was at stake 
in opposing the Gnostic view and 
that we gain an insight into the 
conditions of one segment of the 
early church. 
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PREPARING TO TEACH 


The Third Letter of John is a 
personal note from an early Chris- 
tian leader to a fellow Christian 
by the name of Gaius who may 
have been one of his converts. In 
a brief but striking way it pre- 
sents a contrast between a beloved 
servant of Christ and a Christian 
of questionable integrity by the 
name of Diotrephes. This portrait 
is drawn against a backdrop of 
trouble in the early church and 
highlights the activity of early 
Christian missionaries and the 
exemplary commitment of Gaius. 

You will find it not only helpful 
but thoroughly enjoyable to read 
this Letter in other translations 
besides the Revised Standard Ver- 
sion. The New English Bible and 
Phillips’ The New Testament in 
Modern English translate the Let- 
ter in a warm, personal manner, 
thus conveying not simply ideas 
but an authentic emotional tone. 

“Leader’s Helps” for Septem- 
ber 3 referred to the students’ 
quarterlies, commentaries, and 
other reading materials that will 
be helpful in preparing this les- 
son. It is always a healthy disci- 
pline to attempt to outline your 
own lesson before turning to com- 
mentaries, but this additional 
reading will fill in much impor- 
tant information that you will 
want to make a part of your pres- 
entation. 

Inasmuch as this lesson is the 
last in a series of thirteen sessions 
on “Lives That Speak for Christ,” 
you may want to review the 
earlier lessons of the unit. As the 
outline given below will suggest, 
there is yalue in reviewing the 
series and bringing it to a fitting 
conclusion as you come to the 
close of this lesson. 

Before working out the details 
of this lesson, determine your pur- 
poses for teaching it. Consider the 
following possibilities: (1) to help 
the students increase their under- 
standing of, and their identifica- 
tion with, the early church and 
its leaders; (2) to help members 
of your class come to a more ade- 
quate understanding of the mean- 
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ing of Christian commitment; (3) 
to help your students renew and 
strengthen their commitment to 
Christ; and (4) to note, by way of 
review, how the lives of early 
Christians spoke for Christ. 


Lesson OUTLINE 


I. Gaius and the church 
II. The wholeness of commitment 
III. Dealing with our reservations 
IV. Demonstrating our commit- 
ment 
V. Closing the unit 


To BEGIN 


A recent newspaper editorial 
pondered the irony of two charac- 
teristics of the present situation 
in America: (1) the increase in 
church membership and (2) the 
increase in juvenile delinquency. 
In raising the issue, the writer 
made no attempt to provide an 
answer but simply offered the 
facts as a challenge to our think- 
ing. 

Ask your class if there is any 
relationship between these two 
opposite trends in American life. 
Suggest as your contribution to 
the discussion that perhaps the 
underlying anxiety that grips con- 
temporary Americans gives rise in 
some to a sense of religious need 
and in others to crime. Observe 
that this calls for a much stronger 
Christian witness on the part of 
churchmen in order to redeem re- 
ligion from being simply a nervous 
search for security and in order to 
challenge our society and its mem- 
bers with a convincing, high-level 
morality. 

Having thus pointed up the 
need for commitment, read the 
Third Letter of John aloud to the 
class, using The New English 
Bible or Phillips’ translation. 


How TO PROCEED 


I. Gaius and the church 


Following your reading aloud 
the Letter of John, point out to 
the class the situation in the 
Christian church at the time the 
Letter was written. Note that the 
references to the entertainment 
of “the brethren” suggest that 









considerable missionary activity 3 
was going on. It is also evident that y' 
the missionaries were dependent w 
upon the hospitality of members y' 
of the church and declined to re- yt 
ceive any of their support from 
non-Christians. It further appears te 
that some Christians withheld hos- th 
pitality from the missionaries for th 
reasons we will discuss later in te 
connection with Diotrephes. di: 
Having noted the general situ- sa 
ation, ask the class to describe de 
Gaius. The following character- mi 
istics are either implied or ex- 1 


pressed in the Letter and should 
be mentioned in your discussion: 
(1) his sincerity; (2) his loyalty fac 
to the truth of the gospel; (3) his we 


service to the missionaries, many the 
of whom were strangers to him; ou: 
(4) his exemplary conduct in the fai 
performance of good works; and ly 
(5) the spirit of love that con- anc 
trolled his life. ; me 

The reference to truth is remi- thi 
niscent of a passage in the Gospel cus 


According to John in which Jesus Tes 


says, “You will know the truth, I 
and the truth will make you free” of J 
ma‘ 





(8:32). Observe that although we 
are often inclined to interpret 
truth as an intellectual matter, 
the author of the Fourth Gospel 
reminds us that the truth is not 
an abstract idea but is Jesus hin- 
self: “I am the way, and the truth, | 
and the life; no one comes to the © 
Father, but by me” (14:6). Here 
is a compelling clue to the secret | 
of Gaius’ life: his following of the — 
truth was basically his personal © 
commitment to Christ in disciple- | 
ship. 
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II. The wholeness of commitment 


Ask the class this question: 
How is a person’s commitment re- 
lated to his will, his mind, and 
his emotional life? Observe that 
it is easy for us to be one-sided in 
our Christian experience. For 
some it amounts to deep feeling 
and emotion; for others it is ex- 
pressed in intellectual conviction 
and belief. 

Two suggestions may be helpful 
at this point. In the first place, 
Jesus emphasized the wholeness of 
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commitment in his summary of the 
law as recorded in Matthew 22: 
37-39: “You shall love the Lord 
your God with all your heart, and 
with all your soul, and with all 
your mind. . . . You shall love 
your neighbor as yourself.” 

In the second place, the ma- 
terials in Adult Student suggest 
that faith is more a matter of will 
than of intellect but that the in- 
tellectual element in faith gives 
direction to one’s will. By the 
same token, one’s emotion gives 
depth and power to one’s commit- 
ment. 


Ill. Dealing with our reservations 


At this point we come face to 
face with Diotrephes, as if we 
were looking in a mirror. Al- 
though our profession of faith and 
our intentions are good, we often 
fail to commit ourselves complete- 
ly and wholeheartedly to Christ 
and his kingdom. Let the class 
members suggest evidences that 
this is true; then ask them to dis- 
cuss why we often fail in this 
respect. 

If there is in us any counterpart 
of Diotrephes’ own experience, we 
may encounter it at some point 


Ironically, while church membership 
delinquency is also increasing. 


A. Devaney 


where our personal ambitions 
conflict with the objectives of the 
Christian way. Perhaps we are 
working so intently at the achieve- 
ment of worldly success that we 
fail to see wherein we violate our 
Christian commitment. By the 
same token, our struggle for ma- 
terial security may threaten to 
compromise our loyalty to Jesus 
Christ. 

From another point of view, in- 
adequate understanding of God’s 
nature or of man’s, inability to 
trust man and God, or anxiety in 
the face of the difficult situations 
of our times may so shackle us 
that we are not free for complete 
Christian commitment. Suggest 
that this implies a need to deepen 
our understanding and our ca- 
pacity to trust and to sink our 
spiritual roots deeper in the Chris- 
tian faith and fellowship out of 
which our freedom springs. 


IV. Demonstrating our commit- 
ment 


Ask the class to recall the ad- 
monitions the elder gave to Gaius. 
Some of these are implied, and 
some are stated directly. The most 
obvious of all is a plea to imitate 


is increasing in this country, juvenile 




























good examples and to manifest 
sonship of God in good deeds. By 
implication the elder asks for sup- 
port and encouragement for mis- 
sionaries and Christian workers 
as they carry the gospel from 
place to place. 

As we trace out the implications 
of these requests and transfer 
them to our own times, we are 
aware that there is a demand upon 
us for moral integrity in all 
areas of life and for effective evan- 
gelism and the realization of a 
world-wide Christian fellowship 
as an expression of Christian com- 
mitment. Ask the class to list other 
ways in which we may show our 
full commitment to Christ’s work. 


V. Closing the unit 


As was suggested above, this 
lesson brings to a conclusion the 
series on “Lives That Speak for 
Christ.” You may want to refer 
specifically to some of the person- 
alities we have been discussing in 
the unit, noting the particular con- 
tributions they made to the Chris- 
tian faith and to the life of the 
church. In addition, you may find 
it helpful to make the following 
observations about the people with 
whom we have lived through the 
last few weeks: 

1. The people with whom we 
have been dealing were live peo- 
ple, struggling with the same basic 
personal problems and social situ- 
ations with which earnest Chris- 
tians of our generation have to 
deal. 

2. They lived in a very real 
world of events and people and 
had to deal with happy and un- 
happy circumstances essentially 
like those that confront us. 

3. Above all, their real world 
embraced the realm of the spirit 
and made them citizens not simply 
of human society but of the king- 
dom of God. 

4. By virtue of their vitality 
they call us to a renewal of wit- 
ness and work on behalf of the 
Kingdom. 

5. They point us to a new kind 
of realism that transcends the ma- 
terialism and opportunism of our 
workaday world to usher us into 
a new realm of freedom in the 
spirit. 
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INVOLVING THE GROUP 
This lesson provides opportunity 
for several class members to make 
reports on the situation in the 
Christian church toward the close 
of the first century and on some 
activities of our contemporary 
church that involve modern Chris- 
tians in full commitment. These 
reports may be presented in the 
form of a symposium; that is, after 
the reports have been made, let 
the class question the speakers. 
Further involvement of the 
group may be achieved through 
the use of buzz groups. Divide the 
class into clusters of six or eight 
persons each. Ask them to listen 
carefully to your reading of Third 
John from Phillips’ translation or 
from The New English Bible and 
then to discuss what Gaius was 
like. Have each group appoint a 
recorder to take notes and report 


Some observations on this les- 
son’s significance for personality 
growth and well-being and for in- 
terpersonal relationships. 


As you may have noted, the 
persons we have been studying in 
this unit have, by and large, been 
what we would call lay people. 
They were not professionally em- 
ployed in the full-time service of 
religion. They were giving them- 
selves to the religious life through 
their own inner desire to help a 
cause they believed in. 

It is fitting, then, that we should 
close the unit by looking at the 
contribution of a prominent lay- 
man of the early church, beloved 
by the ministers and missionaries 
of his day and praised for both 
piety and charity. The latter two 
make a good combination, for 
charity without spiritual under- 
standing can be almost as danger- 
ous as claiming to have faith with- 
out actions to support it. 

Great religious movements have 
stimulated the active participation 
of laymen. The first-century 
church was a laymen’s movement. 
The Quaker movement was large- 
ly a spiritual and social force at 
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to the class on the results of the 
buzz-group discussion. 

A panel may be used in con- 
nection with section IV, dealing 
with contemporary demonstra- 
tions of our commitment. Ask 
three or four members of your 
class in advance to think through 
the following question and come 
prepared to discuss it as a panel: 
How do missionary activity, stew- 
ardship, church-school teaching, 
and family life give Christians an 
opportunity to demonstrate their 
full commitment to Christ’s work? 
You may serve as the moderator. 


In CLOSING 


The hymn “For All the Saints 
Who From Their Labors Rest” 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 527) 
offers a fitting climax to this series. 
It may be either read or sung, 
although the latter is preferable. 
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work in the lives of laymen who 
were their own ministers. The 
early Methodist movement made 
a large place for lay leadership. 
Even today many pulpits in The 
Methodist Church are supplied by 
approved lay ministers who have 
not been formally educated for the 
ministry but who have produced 
in their lives and studies the kind 
of concern that is followed by good 
works. 

A modern laymen’s movement 
is quietly working to revive the 
life of the churches by stimulating 
consecrated living by laymen. 
Through conferences of business- 
men, scientists, and professional 
men this movement seeks to bring 
the truth of the gospel into prac- 
tical expression in the lives of men 
who can make their special train- 
ing and background serve the 
cause of Christ. Many of these 
laymen are organized into noon- 
time prayer groups. Some meet 
at the United Nations and others 
in the halls of Congress. 

In a sense these men are creat- 
ing a church within a church, a 
smaller group of vitally concerned 
men and women who are trying 
to practice in their daily lives the 





If you decide to use the music, 
give serious consideration to the 
use of the second tune, “Sine 
Nomine.” This has the advantage 
being a vigorous, militant tune 
and much more adequately ex. 
presses the strength and force. 
fulness of the early Christians 
than does the first tune, which is 
more sweet and sentimental. 

In any event, ask the class to 
pay particular attention to the text 
as they sing. Close the lesson with 
prayer. 

Remind the class members that 
next quarter’s lessons will center 
around the theme “Christian 
Growth.” These lessons can help 
Christians grow only as individv- 
als make the effort necessary to 
growth. The box on page 53 of 
this magazine gives information 
about the study and suggests re- 


sources. 








ways of Christian action and 
leadership. Part of their function 
is to strengthen the activity of 
their clergymen by understanding 
and co-operative action. 

No period in Christian history 
has been vitally effective when the 
church’s work has been left to 
professional religious workers 
alone. The Protestant affirmation 
of the priesthood of every believer 
does not eliminate the purpose and 
mission of those who give them- 
selves to full-time service for the 


‘gospel, but it does point out the 


importance of supplementing the 
work of the church at every possi- 
ble point by the piety and the 
charity of its scientists, doctors, 
businessmen, and craftsmen. Only 
when the practice of Christian liv- 
ing permeates all of society, 
through every day of the week, 
will its message become a living 
and world-changing force. 

Gaius, as the symbol of a con- 
secrated and concerned layman, 
lives again in the hope and pur- 
pose of the twentieth-century 
church. Unless the modern Gaius 
is at work, the church cannot ful- 
fill its important mission in 4 
harassed world. 
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i DVANCED STUDIES 


(Continued from page 21) 


E angelical and Reformed, 1934 
United Church of Christ (uniting 
the two unions above), 1957 
Evangelical United Brethren, 1946 
Methodist (three groups uniting), 

1939 
Presbyterian (two groups unit- 
ing), 1958 
Lutheran (several groups, in suc- 
cessive unions), 1896-1960 
Church councils are another ap- 
proach to unity. Note the func- 
tions of the World Council (page 
297). Does the unity of the church 
demand uniformity in organization 
and in forms of ritual or only the 
affirmation of oneness in the grace 
of God? Those who see the church 
as a unique community that has 
its existence in the act of God 
tend to see church unity as some- 
thing that already exists and needs 
only to be expressed. 


Wuat is Protestantism? Of the 
three rejected answers to this 
question, the second is the most 
interesting for class discussion. 
Many times we find that our defi- 
nition of Protestant doctrines and 
practices is set over against Ro- 
man Catholic doctrine and prac- 
tice. Why is this view only a par- 
tial truth? Bring out in the class 
discussion some common elements 
shared by Protestants and Roman 
Catholics: Scripture, doctrine, 
centuries of history. 

In seeking positive answers to 
the question, bring out first the 
meaning of the term the “outer 
history” of Protestantism: “cer- 
tain concrete institutions, patterns 
of t ought and statements of faith, 
... (page 307). The “inner his- 
tory’ is that in which we as per- 
son: are involved (page 309). We 
live in a continuous movement of 
hist ry, which includes Moses, the 
pro; aets, Jesus of Nazareth, the 
apo. tles and martyrs, and the 
gre. . leaders of the church today. 

Te central elements of the 
Pro 2stant perspective discussed 
by ‘.e authors are the distinctive 
ents not shared by Roman 





Catholic and Eastern Orthodox 
Christians. 

1. The spirit of prophetic criti- 
cism that springs from the ac- 
knowledgment of the sovereignty 
of God. The “dynamic character 
of revelation” should be empha- 
sized here—that is, a revelation 
that is not static and fixed in the 
past but living and growing as 
God expresses himself in new his- 
torical situations. 

2. The recognition of the pri- 
ority of God’s action over anything 
human or finite. God acts, and 
man responds—especially in the 
act of salvation, for salvation is 
by grace alone. 

3. The acknowledgment of 
Jesus Christ as the living Word, 
the Revealer of God in the living 
present, and the sole Head of the 
church. On the theme of Christ 
in the living present note the 
hymn “We May Not Climb the 
Heavenly Steeps,’ by Whittier 
(The Methodist Hymnal, 120). 

4, Faith as personal response to 
God. One implication of this prin- 
ciple is that the minister “is only 
one among equals in the com- 
munity of faith” (page 320). 

5. The sanctity of the common 
life. For a Protestant the “reli- 
gious” life does not mean only 
dedication to the priesthood or 
withdrawal into a convent; it 
means the dedication of daily life 
to the glory of God. 

6. The church as a historical 
community of faith. It is “a com- 
munity which is being redeemed 
and is at the same time a means 
of redemption” (page 322). 





The final section (pages 323 ff.) 
comes back to the dynamic aspect 
of Protestantism: It is a gospel 
relevant to every human situa- 
tion, not frozen in any form or 
wedded to any culture of its own, 
but growing through every era 
and still living and growing in the 
present. 


p> Resources* 

Protestant Christianity, by John 
Dillenberger and Claude Welch; 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1958; 
cloth, $4.50; paper, $1.45. 

The Protestant Faith, by George 
W. Forell; Prentice-Hall, 1960; 
$6.60; text edition, $4.95. 

A Guide to the Religions of 
America, Leo Rosten, editor; 
Simon and Schuster, Inc., 1955; 
cloth, $3.50; paper, $1.50. 


> October-December 

The next study in this series 
will be based on The Christian 
Mission Today, edited by the Joint 
Section of Education and Cultiva- 
tion, Board of Missions of The 


Methodist Church (Abingdon 
Press, 1960; cloth, $3; paper, 
$2.25) .* 


This will be a study of the 
strengths and weaknesses of the 
mission effort, with indications as 
to what action must be taken in 
the future. The theology, history, 
and current trends of missions 
will be discussed in connection 
with the effectiveness of missions 
to China, Asia, Latin America, 
and Africa. 


* May be ordered from Cokesbury. 





Are You Using It? 

Resources for Adult Groups, 1961-62, was prepared for your use 
by the staffs of the Department of Christian Education of Adults 
and the Department of Adult Publications. 

A chart on the facing center pages lists the units of study which 
will appear in the adult publications during the coming year. These 
units are described in accompanying sections. On pages 47-62 
books that have been approved for use by Methodist groups are 
briefly described and sources given. 

All teachers and group officers should study this booklet care- 
fully. Copies may be obtained without charge from Cokesbury. 
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As of October 1961 a new periodical, Sunday Nighter,N 
will appear as the special resource for the Methodist Sun- 
day Evening Fellowship and as a general resource publica- 
tion for all church school groups. This comes as the result 
of a nation-wide study that revealed sharply the need for a 
wider variety of general program resources and a growing 
interest in groups meeting as families rather than in age- 
groups on Sunday evening. 


AS A RESULT ... Sunday Nighter offers. . . 


®@ More planning suggestions—family centered and built 
around flexible unit ideas 


More broad general resources for the fellowship and 
other church school groups 


How-to-articles for leaders 
Recreation suggestions 


News of other Evening Fellowships 


Sunday Nighter should be in the hands of 
the church school superintendent, the director 
of Christian education, the pastor, each division 
superintendent, the family life chairman, and 
any others who carry responsibilities for the 
Sunday Evening Fellowship or for programs in 
other church school groups. Quarterly. 32 pages. 
50¢ per quarter. 


%*Send Mail Orders to Regional Service Center 


Northeastern |North Central| Western Southwestern |Southern {Southeastern : 

Region Region Region Region Region Region 

Boston 16 %Chicago 11 |Los Angeles 29 

x New York 11] x&Cincinnati 2 |Portland 5 Dallas 1 Atlanta 3 Baltimore 3 ~ 
RETAIL DIVISION of THE METHODIST PUBLISHING HOUSE Pittsburgh 30 | Detroit 1 %San Francisco 2|Kansas City 6 |%Nashville 3| Richmond 16 : 











